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Courtesy Hygeia. 
R FIND A QUIET SPOT OF RARE BEAUTY, FORGET EVERYTHING, RELAX COMPLETELY. 
Note.—Have This Filled in July or Early August at Nature’s Pharmacy. 


Next Week—Our Summer Number for Farm Women 
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ng for fences why not own them 
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| Hogging Down Is Salting Down 


“Corn on the hoof is worth double corn in the ear.” Raising corn 
is profitable in the South when it is turned into meat. Your farm 
well fenced will allow you to raise all the meat your family needs 
and have a surplus for market with practically no additional 
expense. But be sure you fence with Dixisteel. 

Its tough, springy wires are made from the right kind of steel 
produced in our own furnaces. It’s galvanized “just right”—heavy 
enough to resist rust and smooth enough to prevent cracking or 
peeling. Dixisteel has the best hinge joint construction you ever 
saw. Each joint has four complete wraps. That means a joint 
that will never slip or pull loose. The wavy tension curves in the 
line wires allow for contraction when it’s cold and expansion when 
it’s hot, and bring the fence back into normal position after 
pressure is removed. They keep Dixisteel Fences taut, straight and 
new-looking for years. Let us send you the book, “Farming With 
Fences,”’ shown below. It’s free. 











There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is headquarters for Farm 
Fence, Poultry Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates and Steel Fence Posts. You can 
save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence, 


DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIG post holes. 











ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A. 

I want to make more money out 
farm. Send me your free booklet, 
ing with Fences.” 







of my 
*“Farm- 














Talk over fencing with your County Agent 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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$10 Worth of Records FREE Which Sch 123 
‘ Simply wonderful! The limit 1C Cc OOo e.$ 
value fins! ! oat think! 4 

AGENUINE gt pei ae <s — 

GRAP on 30 Daye Free The Business Career offers splendid 9 

Trial, and on terms as low as “eae nee le $ 

iances for pleasant, responsible § 

$ A _ MONTH positions at high salaries. We can 3 

you decide t -t ° ee ‘ ‘eae $ 

ft ok teach you quickly thoroughly and ¢ 

Mba it small cost Free services of 2 

‘cnnes.equi withth Employment Bureau to graduates. ; 








gear motors,rich toned 
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machines — at less than half Write for Catalog F 











the standard prices—end $1( * 
worth of records FREB. $ 
Send No Money ; 
Just a postal with $ 
and $ 
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E. L. LAYFIELD, President 2 

Raleigh, N.C Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. § 
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Only 


4 A Genuine Portable 
510°] PHONOGRAPH ~ 
FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


A beautiful machine finished in four col- 
ors. Regular 12x14 size, high grade. Guar- 
anteed, you take no risk. Take it with you 
wherever you go. Enjoy the latest music. 
Write for descriptive circular showing 
large size cut and full description. 





- : I want to show you how 
you c can make —- pigs big—-big pigs ~—- all LATEST RECORDS 20c. EACH 
the pigs — rive out the worms, save feed and get - 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— ae » t ereme, SB tr — = 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package Mc each Write today. 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. GUARANTEED FURNITURE CO. 
ru send you 2 Ay ort .00 packages of Hog Fat. 1202 €. Wautauga Ave., 
y the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. Oné man JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B, Marshall, 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 401, Milwaukee, Wis. 











THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies 


DISEASE yore a onions Rage STERL 
Eneed all _— Neat, ae _ — cI P po ae ong Stop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-t4 ALTIMORE, MD. 


ag Ty Lasts allsea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not sc:l or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 
Brooklyn N. . 
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HAROLD SOMERS 








Catch Fish’ 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats wit 









our folding peivonines STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 


our FREE TR FER and Bargain a ME, 


of our Famous io Fish Bait FREE to 
WALTON SUPPLY Co., Dept. | E-2 ST. <Louts, mo. 
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1 SEE BY THE ADS 
| | 
— editor give me another letter and 
want you all to see it. Here it 

“To the Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
“Please let me ex- 
press my 
of the wonderful ex- 
periences of 





appreciation 


Francis 


Flood and his friend in 
their ‘Strange Trip 
Around the World.’ 
We read with interest 
every word and can 
hardly wait for the 


next issue to come. It 
is so very instructive 
and indeed entertain- 
ing. We thank you for 
such articles. And by 
the way, from the ‘sub- 
lime to the ridiculous,’ 
Bill Casper gets better 
won't miss much if you 
him as he comments on 





BILL CASPER 


every week and you 
keep in touch 
the ads each 


with 
week. 


“Your Readers, 
“The Brices.” 


“Rt. 4, York, S. C.” 


Friends, I sure am glad you wrote the 
editor that letter. Ever time he gets a 
letter like that he says to hisself, “Here’s 
another letter a braggin’ on Bill Casper. 


| I reckon I better keep printin’ his pieces 


a while longer.” Then he says to his- 
self, “I reckon it might help the old man 
a little to see this.” And then he sends 
the letter on to me. 

When I gets a holt of a fine letter like 
that I has to show it to somebody and 0’ 
course that’s Marthy. And then she pipes 
up, “There you go again, Bill Casper, 
just a lettin’ folks make a fool outa you.” 
Then they ain’t nobody left but the folks 
that has been friendliest, so I just let 
the editor put the letter in the paper 
where all of you can see it. 


Friends, I’m glad you mentioned them 


boys a goin’ round the world, too. They 
been havin’ a hard time and needs your 
encouragement. I been followin’ them 


as clost as I could with their pieces in 
the paper and their pieces is so good I 
kinder hate for them to have to come 
home which I know they’ll have to do 
sooner or later and I reckon they wisht 
it was sooner. 

Well friends I'll have to quit this time. 
Marthy’s got somethin’ up her sleeve 
and keeps hollerin’ for me to get busy. 
[ll have to go see what she wants or 
‘Ise there’s bound to be trouble. 
truly, BILL CASPER. 


Yours 





_ TAPEWORMS IN CHICKENS | 


HE tapeworm is just as bad for 
chickens as for folks, says Dr. R. 
\. Runnells, associate animal pathologist, 
Virginia Experiment Station. What he 
has to say about getting rid of these 
parasites should be helpful. Dr. Run- 


nells gives directions as follows :— 

“There are six different tapeworms in 
Four of these are transmitted 
hen to another by flies, one by 
slugs and one by some unknown means. 
The adult tapeworms live in the intes- 
tines of the bird. The eggs pass out in 
the droppings. The insects mentioned get 
the eggs by coming in contact with the 
droppings. An immature form of the 
tapeworm develops in the insect. Hens 
eat the insects and get the tapeworm. 

“Therefore, every effort should be 
made to keep the hen houses clean and to 
keep down flies during the summer 
months. This can be done by cleaning 
the dropping boards at least twice a week 
and by hauling the litter to the fields im- 
mediately instead of piling it near the 
hen house. Piles of manure are excel- 
lent breeding places for flies. Some poul- 
trymen use fly traps in their hen houses. 
One of the greatest menaces, as far as 
flies are concerned, during the summer 
months is crocks and dishes that con- 
tain buttermilk or sour milk. Many 
poultrymen avoid feeding liquid milk 
during the summer so as to help prevent 
the fly nuisance. 


chickens 
trom one 
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Start of the 
Tour... 


gb insure ideal and carefree 
performance on your tour in- 
stall a new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. They wiil 
restore new car speed, power and 
flexibility, save gas and oil, and 
your car will perform better under 
all driving conditions. 


Champion is the better spark plug 
because of these definite struc- 
tural and operative superiorities. 


An exclusive sillimanite insulator 
specially treated to withstand the 
much higher temperature of the 
modern high compression engine. 
New patented solid copper gasket- 
seal that remains absolutely gas 
tight under high compression. 
Special analysis electrodes which 
assure a fixed spark gap under all 
driving conditions. 


It is for these reasons that you can 
buy dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs with every assurance of 
better and more economical car 
operation. 











Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford and Ford- 
son Tractor 
—60c 


Champion—for 
allotherengines 
including - 
el A Ford—75c 


C HAM PION 
. Spark 
plugs 


TOLEDO ++-Q- 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Definite Answers to Questions About June Farming Asked by Interested Subscribers 


Bloom End Rot of Tomatoes 


“I lose many tomatoes by their rotting where the 
blossom leaves a scar. Is there a preventive or rem- 
edy?” No definite insect or disease germ is held re- 
sponsible for blossom end rot. It seems to be caused 
by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. The best thing to do is 
to maintain a regular water sup- 
ply in the ground by mulching 
and watering. 

Bought Sprayer; Proud of It 

“IT have an acre of peaches 
bearing for the first time. Nearly 
half of the fruit has fallen and 
I want to know what spray to 
use. I have just bought a spray- 
ing outfit and am proud of it—going to use it, too.” 
Your peaches now need the third calendar spraying— 
8-8-50 self-boiled lime-sulphur’ plus one pound of pow- 
dered arsenate of lead. Spray unripe varieties three 
weeks later, using the same spray. Congratulations! 
Spraying is the only insurance that always pays with 
peaches—where it is the right kind of spraying done 
right at the right time. 


Wants Small Quantity of Bordeaux 

“T have the 4-4-50 formula for Bordeaux mixture 
but often do not need so much. What proportion can 
I use for five or six gallons?” Use 8 ounces of blue- 
stone, 8 ounces of quicklime, and 6 gallons of water; 
or, you may use half or twice these quantities, but 
always they must be in the same proportion. 





c€, L. NEWMAN 


Webworm Injuring Beets 

“A small worm or caterpillar (apparently hiding un- 
der spider webs) is doing considerable damage to my 
beets... What will kill them?” Your beets are being in- 
jured by the beet webworm. It spins a web, hence its 
common name. Spray thoroughly with arsenate of 
lead and repeat spraying in 7 to 10 days. 


Time to Sow Fall and Winter Cabbage 


“When should I sow cabbage seed for early fall crop 
and for a winter crop?” For marketing in October 
and November, sow Flat Dutch, Early Summer, Suc- 
cession, or All Seasons in June, or plant Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, or Copenhagen in late July 
or early August. Make second plantings a month later 
for the winter crop to be harvested or otherwise pro- 
tected from cold after early December. 


Anthracnose or Pod-spot of Bean 

“Please tell me what the trouble is with the bean 
pods I am sending you and give a remedy.” The pods 
sent were attacked by anthracnose, a difficult disease to 
stop after it once gets started in a ‘bean field. Spray 
with 4-4-50 Bordeaux, pull and burn the first diseased 
plants as soon as they appear, and do not disturb the 
bean vines while they are wet. Rotate 


By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Sudan grass. Will it pay to topdress the grass with 
nitrate of soda?” One of the Southern experiment 
stations applied 100 pounds of nitrate of soda soon 
after the Sudan grass was up, another 100 pounds after 
the first crop, and got an increase of more than a ton 
of hay per acre. The hay was worth $20 to $25 per ton 
and the cost of the nitrate of soda used per acre was 
not more than $6; besides the- hay was produced in less 
time, was of better quality, and less exhaustive of soil 
nitrogen. 


To Kill Cabbage Worms 


“Worms are about to ruin my cabbage. Please send 
me a remedy.” The following spray or dust will kill 
any of the three kinds of “worms” commonly found 
eating cabbage: Spray with solution made from one 
level teaspoonful of powdered arsenate of lead in each 
pint of water and add to each pint %-inch cube of 
laundry soap to make it stick to the slick leaves. If 
arsenate of lead paste is used, then add three level tea- 
spoonfuls to a quart of water; or dust with a mixture 
composed of one pound of powdered arsenate of lead 
with four pounds air-slaked lime or powdered lime. 


How Late Can I Apply Nitrate of Soda to Cotton? 


“T have had to plant all of my cotton over once 
(some of it twice) and want to know how late I can 
side-dress with nitrate of soda.” As all cotton seems to 
be late this year, applications of soluble nitrogen are 
more necessary than usual and promise better returns. 
The first applications of nitrate of soda are usually 
made as soon as possible after the cotton is thinned, no 
matter whether the thinning is done in May or June. 
Just follow this rule. However, if you refer to a sec- 
ond side application, then this might be made when 
squares appear or on to the opening of the blossoms. 


Fighting the Mexican Bean Beetle 

“The bugs I am sending you by mail are ruining 
my late snapbeans and have started on my butterbeans. 
IVhat are they and what is the remedy?” This Snsect 
is the dreaded Mexican bean beetle. Dust with calcium 
arsenate 1 part and 5 to 7 parts slaked lime, using a 
dusting gun of the type used for dusting cotton. Paris 
green or arsenate of lead may be used if diluted in the 
same way. If you have no dust gun but do have a 
spray pump, then spray with solution made from 1 
pound of arsenate of lead and 40 gallons of water. 


Soap for Aphids and Red Spider 


“How much soap is used with water for a spray to 
kill plant lice and red spider?” At least 2 ounces of 








soap to each gallon of water (1 pound soap to 8 gal- 
lons) is usually effective, but 4 ounces to the gallon 
is better when infestation is heavy. 

Corn for Silage 


“How late can I plant corn for silage and expect a 
crop?” July 5-15 for late varieties; August 1-10 for 
early varieties. 


We Can Grow Head Lettuce 


“Why ts it that we cannot grow the fine head lettuce 
found on the market?” This inquiry comes from 
Western North Carolina and possibly from a new- 
comer, since it is now and has been for many years a 
matter of general information that North Carolina 
annually ships between 300 and 800 cars of commercial 
lettuce. Head lettuce can be produced in every county 
in the South if strong plants of the right variety are 
ready for setting at the right time and other require- 
ments are met. The soil should be adapted or made to 
be adapted to lettuce. It should be a rich soil and in 
addition be fertilized with 2,000 to 4,000 pounds of an 
appropriate fertilizer to the acre. The plants should 
be thinned to a “head lettuce” stand and the crop given 
ideal cultivation. 


Tomato Plants Just Right 

“IT have a lot of tomato plants 15 to 20 inches long 
that have fallen over in the seedbed and taken root. 
Are they worth setting out now?” They are just what 
you need for producing a late summer and fall crop. 
Lay them down in a deep, broad furrow and cover all 
but the top third of the plant. Keep clean of weeds 
and have tomatoes from August until frost and even 
later. 


Sweet Clover Cut Too Low 

“I cut my sweet clover when it was in bloom, leaving 
about two inches of stubble, but there is almost no 
second crop. Why is this?” You cut too low and too 
late and thus removed buds that should have been left. 
Hereafter cut when in early bloom and leave a stubble 
not shorter than 5 or 6 inches. 


Cedar Rust Ruins Apples 


“My apple trees look pale, leaves are falling off, 
and I am afraid they will die. Can you tell from the en- 
closed leaves what is the matter with them?” The 
leaves you sent are badly infected with a disease (apple 
rust) that spreads from common cedars. The cedar 
balls are the disease masses and from these the spores 
spread to apple trees. Spraying to prevent this disease 
is almost useless so long as the disease is allowed to 
continue on the cedars. The remedy is to kill the 
cedar trees. 

Soybeans After Wheat 

“Will it be too late to sow Otootan soybeans after 
wheat? I have left-over seed.” It will be too late for 

seed to mature but not too late for 











crops and do not plant beans or allied terse 
plants on the same land for three or 
four years. 


Tomato Plant With Root-knat 

“My tomato plants turn yellow, stop 
growing, and dry up. I find the roots 
covered like the specimen I am sending. 
Please give me the cause and remedy.” 
The tomato plants have knots on the 
roots caused by nematodes or eelworms. 
For several methods of treatment, pre- 
ventive measures, and lists of plants of 
varying degrees of susceptibility to this 
disease, write the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farrit- 
ers’ Bulletin 1345. 


Topdressing Sudan Grass for Hay 


“I did not get a stand of cotton on a 
four-acre field and have sowed it to 





“LOOKING FOR THE FIRST COTTON BLOOMS” 


{ making hay, for grazing, or for enrich- 
ing the soil by plowing down. Earlier 
varieties will mature seed from sow- 
ings made during the month of June 


—and there is yet a week left of June. 


Tobacco as a Fertilizer 


“Please give me the comparative 
value of tobacco leaves and tobacco 
stems as a fertilizer.” A ton of tobacco 
leaves contains 10 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 86.8 pounds of nitrogen, and 114.8 
pounds of potash, while a ton of stems 
contains 13 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
63 pounds of nitrogen and 100.4 pounds 
of potash. Valuing phosphoric acid and 
potash each at 5 cents per pound aud 
nitrogen at 20 cents, then a ton of 
leaves is worth $23.60 and a ton of 
stems $18.35 for fertilizing purposes. 
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If You Want More Profits From Sweet Potatoes 


North and South Carolina is a demonstrated suc- 

cess. Ever since 1923 the more progressive 
sweet potato growers of South Carolina have been 
building up a strong selling organization, and a year or 
two ago it became so successful as to need more pota- 
toes to supply the market that had been developed. 
Consequently it branched out into North Carolina and 
became “The Carolinas Sweet Potato Association.” 


I 

The 1928 annual meeting of this association, which a 
member of our editorial staff recently attended in Flor- 
ence, S. C., brought out many important new facts 
which ought to interest North Carolina and South Car- 
olina farmers who wish to get a more profitable “pay 
day” from sweet potatoes. Certainly the members who 
attended the Florence meeting feel that they have not 
only found a way to make the sweet potato a depend- 
able, permanent money crop but have lengthened pay 
day time from the digging season until the supply is all 
sold. This means that sales begin when the potatoes 
are dug and end as late as June, provided the supply 
lasts that long. 


CU Ser aint Sout marketing of sweet potatoes in 


The good business management of the association, 
under Mr. T. B. Young, who has had charge from the 
first and: grown through the experience, has resulted 
in a demand for the association product exceeding the 
supply. Two months before the 1927-28 season closed, 
all members’ potatoes had been sold at prices approved 
by the management, and it had to buy additional pota- 
toes from non-members to fill late orders. In this way 
the association made $10,000 on potatoes bought from 
producers outside the association. 


Il 

The association’s sale of potatoes grown by outsiders 
gives a good idea of the special advantages accruing to 
regular members. The cost of marketing ranges from 
5.5 to 8.1 per cent. These potatoes bought outside the 
association are handled on a straight 10 per cent com- 
mission basis and all profits go to the organization. As 
an illustration, Mr. Young paid in one deal $3,000 for 
non-member potatoes, and sold them at a profit of $800 
to the association. Had these potatoes been held by 
members, then the association as a whole would have 
cleared only $300 and the members furnishing these 
potatoes would have received the extra $500. In other 
words, these non-member farmers who sold the pota- 
toes to the association (although they received the full 
market price offered locally for the product), neverthe- 
less received $800 less than they would have received 
had they been members. 

Of the “bank stock potatoes,” or potatoes put up in 
the old-fashioned “potato hills,” as they are called in 
many sections, this year’s January blizzard destroyed 
around 50 per cent, and reduced the market value of 
the rest. In storage houses, the losses were relatively 
small and these were largely due to the failure of own- 
ers to maintain safe temperatures. The average net 
return to members this season was around $1 per 
bushel, and the earnings would have been very much 
higher had ample stocks been in storage. 

Ill 

The Carolinas Sweet Potato Association has estab- 
lished itself firmly in many of the markets in the North 
and East and its business has grown from 35 cars a 
year to hundreds of cars. It has the highest rating 
(4 star) in Chicago and New York—the highest moral 
rating given. Its supreme aim is to please its custom- 
ers and build up larger and larger “repeat orders” sea- 
son after season. To do this, the utmost care must be 
taken in every step. This care must begin with the 
selection of the soil, the variety of potato, the quality 
of seed and its freedom from disease, and then go on 
to the final delivery of the best assorted and best-grad- 
ed product delivered in good condition to satisfied 
consumers. 

The greatest difficulty now confronting the associ- 
ation is inadequate supplies of No. 1 potatoes. The 
business has made such solid growth up to the present 
year that the trade must be supplied or customers will 
be lost—or at least it will be impossible to take care of 
new customers. 

IV 

And just here comes another interesting fact for 
North Carolina or South Carolina farmers who would 
like to find another dependable farm pay day from the 
sweet potato crop. Mr. D. W. Watkins, South Caro- 
lina’s active and efficient assistant director of extension, 
told the Florence me€ting that his study of methods of 
curing and storing has led him to, believe that the large 


capacity curing houses are less profitable than the 
smaller, farm-owned units, and that the potato house 
of the future should be of the combination kind, serv- 
ing first in each season to cure tobacco, then potatoes, 
and possibly later on serve other purposes such as that 
of an incubator and brooder house or for curing, pre- 
serving, and storing seeds. 
We do not doubt but that Mr. Watkins is right. 
Vv 


All in all, the Carolinas Sweet Potato Association is 
an ideal illustration of the profitableness of standard- 
ized grading and cooperative marketing. The need of 
the association is for a large increase in members, and 
the need of potato growers in North Carolina and 
South Carolina is for the association. All interested 
in joining for the 1928 season should communicate 
promptly with General Manager Young at Florence. 
Virginia sweet potato growers may later be affiliated 
with this association. 

And last but not least, in this connection, we wish to 
suggest that the record of the Carolinas Sweet Potato 
Association should be interesting to every Virginia or 
Carolina farmer, even though he may not grow pota- 
toes. We say so for this reason: Here is a case where 
farmers have grown into codperative marketing rather 
than gore into it. The organization started small, felt 
its way along, let its management develop and broaden 
through experience, and let the confidence of the mem- 
bership rest on this gradual growth. It has succeeded 
on the Scriptural basis of “Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things; behold, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.” 

It is our belief that eventually we are going to re- 
cruit the needed leadership—directors,. managers, etc.— 
for our large cotton and tobacco codperative marketing 
associations from men who have grown up with prac- 
tical experience in managing these smaller codperatives. 
It was our hope that Southern farmers could take the 
big unit (state and tri-state) idea of coOperative mar- 
keting as developed in California and make the plan 
succeed from the start for cotton and tobacco, and we 
still feel that with slightly different conditions, this 
result might have been achieved. But it becomes in- 
creasingly evident as we go along, that we shall have 
to get back to the old idea which The Progressive 
Farmer reiterated for years—namely, that codperative 
marketing, like livestock farming, is something farmers 
must grow into rather than go into, 

And out of the demonstrated success of smaller or- 
ganizations like this sweet potato association we shall 
yet find the confidence and the leadership required for 
success with bigger undertakings. 


STUBBLE LAND—GET IT SOWED—QUICK 


F THERE is ever a time when a man needs to 
[roe fast, it’s when the grain is coming off the land 

and the peas and soybeans are waiting for a chance 
to go on. It’s just then that all hands are needed in 
the cotton and corn and extra labor is needed to handle 
the grain and the stubble land must be plowed before 
it dries out any harder and “how the heck” is a man 
going to get by, anyway? 

Modern machinery is the only answer that comes to 
our mind, especially if a man has enough acreage in 
crops to mean anything to the family when the year’s 
work is done and all accounts are settled. Otherwise 
the only alternative is to have enough rain to keep the 
plows out of the cotton and soften the stubble land 
enoush to let the plows into it. And that alternative 
isn’t ~lty so well under human control as is the choice 
of mc+_rn machinery. 


In recent issues we have published pages of pictures 
showing how the burden of crop cultivation at this 
season of the year can be lightened by the choice of 
modern implements. In this issue, page 7, we are print- 
ing a page of pictures of modern machinery at work 
on stubble land or its equivalent. 

The first picture on this page shows a new type disk 
plow. Some manufacturers call it the “wheatland” ; some 
the “cylinder” plow, some the “great plains” plow. What- 
ever you call it, it’s a great plow. .This picture was 
taken on the farm of Webb Hurst, Master Farmer of 
Shorter, Alabama. With this plow Mr. Hurst turned 
under 30 acres of vetch in one day. Next day he re- 
broke it. The cost for gasoline, oil, and labor was 42 
cents per acre for the double plowing or 21 cents per 
acre each time over. How many men, how many mules, 
and how many plows (of your present equipment) 
would you have to have to break 30 acres in a day? 


~, 
Other implements useful in the preparation of stub- 
ble land are shown on this page of pictures. For ex- 
ample, there’s the disk harrow. ‘Instead of waiting 


for a soaking rain and hitching up everything you have 
to small breaking plows, why not put the disk harrow 
to work? Running double, it will cut the land as deep 
as it needs to be broken in preparation for a late sum- 
mer crop of cowpeas or soybeans. So why go to any 
greater expense particularly when every day counts? 

Then there is the double-disk followed by the culti- 
packer. In midsummer ground will dry out as deeply 
as it’s plowed. The cultipacker not only smashes the 
clods but packs the soil so moisture from below can 
get up to the point where the drill leaves the peas. 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss this page of pic- 
tures further. Any good farmer can read its lessons 
and only the best will admit to themselves that. there’s 
any hope of their ever profiting by them. Such is life. 


STILL TIME FOR FOUR MASTER HAY 
CROPS 


WO grasses and two legumes furnish more home- 

grown hay in the Cotton Belt than all other hay 

plants put together. The two grasses are sor- 
ghum and Sudan grass and the legumes are soybeans 
and cowpeas. All four can be sowed together, or any 
three or any two may be mixed and sowed, or any one 
of them may be sowed alone. When made into well- 
cured hay, these hay crops furnish better feed than 
farmers buy when they pay $30 to $36 a ton for West- 
ern hay, and they can be produced at home at costs 
ranging from $15 down to $5 per ton. 


The sowing season for all four is now on wus and 





every farmer has a chance to grow his 1929 supplies 
of hay if he sows in June or early July. 
» Ano hen 
| Jl (0 — 
Cry /aid— 
VY 
R. R. F. TAYLOR, formerly of High Point, is 
in charge of a highly important campaign just 
; inaugurated by the North Carolina State Board 
of Health. The purpose of this campaign is to induce 
every man, woman, and child to have a general physica! 
examination by the family physician once a year. This 
is important for children and young men and young 
women and still more important in the case of middle- 
aged men and women. 


* * * 


“The four great maladies that are gaining on us,” 
says Dr. Taylor, “and particularly in the case of mid- 
dle-aged people, are heart dis- 
eases, kidney disease, cancer, and 
diabetes—and it just happens 
that. every one of these diseases is practically painless 
and unnoticed in the beginning and is likely to get to a 
serious and possibly incurable stage before the victim 
realizes his condition. There is just one way to pre- 
vent this—have your family doctor give you a thorough 
examination—a really thorough one and not just a lick 
and a promise —each twelve months. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has found that in the case 
of its patrons who take an annual physical examina- 
tion, the death rate is 24 per cent lower than for those 


who do not have such an annual examination.” 
* . * 


FOR MIDDLE-AGED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


The importance of such examinations, even in the 
case of children is strikingly illustrated by Dr. Taylor. 
A little boy was sent to him for ex- 


Loe ee a ir gga amination as to his mentality. “The 
EXAMINATION report came that the boy was not 


vicious, was a good boy and seemed 
to want to do his best, but he was then in the fourt!! 
year in the same grade—seemingly hopelessly stalled 
in his studies. In one of the tests I put down seven- 
teen pennies and asked the boy to count them. Every 
time he would count up to ten or twelve and then get 
mixed up and fail to count correctly. Yet when I asked 
him to count without looking at the pennies he easily 
counted up to 100. I then asked him to put his fingers 
on the pennies and count them and I could not get him 
to make a mistake. I immediately detected that his 
real trouble was poor eyesight. He was given glasses 
that suited his eyes and has been doing fine in school 
ever since!” é 
This is indeed a memorable illustration of how 4 
boy’s whole life may be spoiled by a failure to under- 
stand his physical condition. Everybody from one 
year old to 100 needs a physical examination once 4 
year, and very young children oftener. 
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What Congress Did for (and to) the Farmer 


A Review of Some Big Measures and What Happened to Them 


tieth Congress, so far as big agricultural meas- 
ures are concerned, is very largely a story of 
legislation that failed. 


As in the previous Congress, the McNary-Haugen 
bill, providing for the control of surplus farm crops, 
held the center of the legislative stage. For the sec- 
ond time the farmers of the country, through their or- 
ganizations and their legislative representatives, won a 
notable victory in the passage of the bill in both House 
and Senate, with majorities even more substantial than 
in the previous session, but again they found the equal- 
ization fee the stumbling block in the path of presi- 
dential approval. 


Defeat of the “Surplus Control’’ Bill 


HROUGHOUT this session of Congress the farm 

organizations and their supporters insisted that 

the equalization fee plan offered the only effec- 
tive Way yet proposed for meeting the surplus problem, 
and they made it plain that they proposed to stand or 
fall on that proposition. There was talk that the Pres- 
ident had had prepared a measure meeting his own views 
on “farm relief,’ but it did not appear. 

Waiting to take the place of the McNary-Haugen 
bill were the Aswell measure, described as “the McNary- 
Haugen bill with the equalization fee left out,” and the 
Jones and Ketcham export debenture bills. Neither 
had received serious consideration during the long hear- 
ings, and their failure of enactment caused no surprise. 
An attempt to tack the debenture plan on to the tax 
reduction bill was defeated in the Senate, as was also 
an attempt to put a rider on the same bill providing 
for increased tariff duties on a large number of farm 
products. 


What the Muscle Shoals Bill Provides 


HE Muscle Shoals resolution in its final form as 

it went to the President provided for government 

operation of the power and nitrate plants— 

(1) For the generation, sale and distribution of 
power; ; 

(2) For the manufacture of fixed nitrogen; 

(3) For the manufacture of complete fertilizer 
as an experimental proposition only. 


As it went to conference between House and Senate, 
the resolution provided for both the fixation of nitro- 
gen and the manufacture of commercial fertilizer, but 
the conferees modified the fertilizer proposition. Op- 
ponents of the legislation contended that it would de- 
stroy the fertilizer industry. Proponents of the modi- 
fied measure saw benefits to the farmers of the coun- 
try both through the production of cheaper nitrates for 
fertilizer manufacture and through the opportunity for 
farmers and farmers’ organizations to buy the ingre- 
dients for their own mixing. 

The government operation proposal was opposed by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, which urged 
the enactment of the Madden-Willis bill, providing for 
the leasing of the property to the American Cyanamid 
Company. 


No Cotton Legislation Except About Pink 
Bollworm 


UT of long hearings before House and Senate 
committees there emerged a number of bills hav- 
ing to do with cotton, and a Senate sub-commit- 
tee reported, purporting to fix the responsibility for 
the disastrous slump in cotton prices in the fall of 1927. 
However, with the exception of the measure providing 
for an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the eradication of 
the pink bollworm, no cotton legislation was passed. 
Cotton bills ranged all the way from those prohibiting 
price predictions on cotton by any government official 
or publication to those having to do with the checking 
of cotton manipulations on exchanges, regulation of the 
exchanges themselves, preventing the sale of cotton in 
futures markets, standardizing the cotton bale and re- 
quiring its sale by true net weight. The cotton price 
Prediction bill, introduced by Senator Heflin, passed the 
Senate and halted there. The Vinson bill in the House, 
and the Smith bill in the Senate, both having similar 
aims, namely, the regulation of the cotton exchanges, 
were favorably reported but were not voted on. The 
Vinson bill also provided for Southern delivery on 
New York futures contracts. The Smith bill would 
place the control of the cotton exchanges in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, while under the Vin- 
son bill broad authority would be placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The close of the ses- 


T STORY of the first session of the Seven- 


sion found both the Smith and Vinson bills on the cal- 
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By BILL STAHL 








N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer I gave a 
I review of the most important news of the month 

directly affecting agriculture. This is a new fea- 
ture we have introduced to supplement my more 
general “Monthly Review of the World’s News,” 
and usually one issue a month 
will be sufficient for it. 


It happens that this month, 
however, a good deal more ag- 
ricultural news than usual is 
“breaking.” Congress has just 
adjourned, and with its ad- 
journment, leaders are taking 
stock to see “where we are at” 
with regard to all sorts of farm 
legislation, most of which was 
not acted upon till just before 
adjournment. In this situation I am supplementing 
my own review of farm news last week by present- 
ing a concise review of agricultural legislation in 
the Seventieth Congress as prepared for us and some 
other farm papers by a special agricultural press 


representative in Washington City. 
CLARENCE POE. 





CLARENCE POE 








endar, so they will likely be taken up when the next 
session opens, and Southern farmers will do well to 
consider them carefully meanwhile. 

Under the bill providing for control of the pink boll- 
worm, “isolation areas” in which no cotton may be grown 
are established, the money appropriated to be used to 
reimburse landholders for any losses suffered by reason 
of lower values of substitute crops produced on the 
cotton lands. 


Tobacco Growers Want More Light 


BILL of interest to tobacco growers and sup- 
A ported by the large codperative marketing asso- 

ciations, was the Gilbert measure providing for 
the collection and publication of tobacco statistics. The 
bill was passed by the House but went over in the 
Senate on objections during the rush of the last few 
hours of the session, in spite of the plea of Senator 
Barkley, of Kentucky, for its consideration. The bill, 
he pointed out, had been before the Congress for a 
number of years, and was of importance to tobacco 
growers. Senator Smith of South Carolina objected 
that the bill had not had sufficient hearing in the com- 
mittee, and in his objection he was joined by several 
other Senators. 

The bill was supported by growers and growers’ or- 
ganizations and by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the ground that it would be of benefit to 
tobacco growers by giving them information concern- 
ing the amount of tobacco on hand for manufacture 
and thus aiding them in knowing the future course of 
the market. The bill was opposed by the Tobacco As- 
sociation of the United States, composed of dealers in 
the leaf tobacco states. Their victory may be short-lived, 
however, for the measure is on the calendar for the 
next session with the advantage back of it of passage 
by one House. 


Ten More Measures: What Became of Them 


LTHOUGH a number of measures providing for 
additional or simplified credit for farm organiza- 
tions and coOperatives were before the Congress, 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SUMMER STORM” 


HE following poem by an English author 
has been published there under the title, 
“Listening to the Wind’ :— 

God is at the Organ! 

I can hear 


A mighty music 
Echoing, far and near. 





God is at the Organ! 

And its keys 

Are rolling waters, storm-strewn moorlands, 
Trees. 


God is at the Organ! 
I can hear 
A mighty music 
Echoing, far and near. 
—Egbert Sandford. 
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as well as legislation providing for changes in the 
Farm Loan Act, none was passed. 

2. A bill appropriating the $250,000 that now lies 
in the Federal treasury to the credit of unidentified wool 
growers, to be used for standardization of wools was 
passed and. signed. 

3. Another new law provides for increased research 
in poultry diseases. 

4. Still another authorizes the postoffice department 
to set up community mail boxes on rural routes, to be 
rented to rural mail patrons. 

5. A considerable increase in number of farm and 
home agents will result from the passage of the Cap- 
per-Ketcham bill. This bill will give $980,000 next 
year and $1,480,000 for each year thereafter for ex- 
tension work. Eighty per cent of this amount must be 
used for payment of salaries of county extension agents, 
and agents employed must be men and women agents 
in just and fair proportions. 

6. A bill authorizing the appropriation of $7,000,000 
for corn borer control was passed, but as no appro- 
priation measure was enacted the funds will not be 
available for any work this year. 

7. After knocking at the doors of the Congress for 
a number of years a bill providing for the standardiza- 
tion of containers was passed and approved. It covers 
hampers, round stave baskets, and market baskets. 

8. Bills providing that Mexican immigration be 
placed under the quota provisions of the immigration 
act did not come out of committee. 

9. Boulder Dam went over, as did the proposal to 
establish a reclamation area in the Columbia River basin. 

10. TheMcSweeney-McNary Forestry Act as pass- 
ed establishes and outlines a ten-year program for for- 
est research. A little more than $1,600,000 is now be- 
ing expended by the Federal Government each year for 
this purpose. This amount will now be increased each 
year by about $250,000 until the total reaches $3,500,000. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


A $1.50 “‘Yearbook” Free to You 


HE 1927 Yearbook of Agriculture, a big, bright 

volume of 1,234 pages, is now being distributed 

by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and Senators and Congressmen. Secretary Jardine, in 
a foreword, indicates that the book is prepared primar- 
ily for farmers, rather than agricultural specialists. 
Hence readability and variety of interest, rather than 
exhaustive treatment of the different matters discussed, 
have been preferred in the 320 articles it contains. Crop 
statistics going back to 1867 are given, while informa- 
tion is also furnished on returns from farming, costs 
of farm production, wages, labor, population, freight 
rates, temperature and rainfall, farm living standards, 
price trends, shifts in production, the relationship of 
prices to changes in production, and many other sub- 
jects the producer should know about in solving his 
problems of production and marketing. 

You can get a copy of this 1927 Yearbook free by 
writing immediately to your Senator or Congressman 
at Washington, D. C., before his supply is exhausted. 
After that, the book will be sold for $1.50 a copy by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 








““A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
Was Your Boy or Girl Among the 619,712? 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has 
just announced that last year 619,712 American 
farm boys and girls were enrolled in 4-H club 
work. Club work not only teaches better methods of 
doing farm work and house work, but it trains boys 
and girls in habits of codperation, organization, friend- 
ship, and comradeship. 
Tf your boys and girls were not among the 619,712 
enrolled last year, why not at least resolve to enroll 
them in 1929? : 


{A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 











T IS curious how friendly and sociable a family 
group may be without a spoken word; each person 
absorbed in a book, while happily conscious of the 
silent presence of others. Every member of the circle 


is leading a life leagues away, for each has a different 
book; yet absorbed in a common pleasure, they are as 
much together as if they were sharing the same ex- 
perience.—William Lyon Phelps. 
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OUTHERN dairy cows must be 
S fed largely on Southern feeds if 
they are to prove most profitable. 
It is generally agreed that about half 
the total cost of dairy products is feed 
costs, and this is 
generally a fair 
estimate for the 
dairy sections of 
this country, but 
in the South 60 
per cent of the 
total cost, for 
feeds, is more 
nearly jaccurate. 
Our labor costs 
are lower, as are 
also our costs for buildings, but too 
large a proportion of our feeds are 
either Northern-grown, or their prices 
are set by Northern-grown feeds. Corn, 
for instance, is oneof the best feeds for 
dairy cows, and while grown extensive- 
ly in the South it is not extensively fed 
to cows, because there is not sufficient 
grown to meet local needs. Hence, the 
price of corn is always higher in the 
South, by the amount of the freight 
and other handling costs, than in many 
other sections. Consequently our dairy- 
men think the price of corn too high to 
feed to cattle. 
The dairy farm must have a cropping 
system which centers around the pro- 
duction of suitable feeds for cows. This 
does not mean that cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, and other money or sales crops 
are not to occupy a prominent place in 
the cropping system, but it does mean 
that sufficient feed production must be 
assured by giving it a major if not the 
first place in the cropping system. 
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TAIT BUTLER 


Since we have not better dairy cows, 
are not better dairymen, and must sell 
our dairy products in competition with 
other dairy sections, it is simply folly 
to think, for an instant, that we can 
successfully compete in the dairy busi- 
ness unless we can procure suitable 
feeds at least as cheaply as our com- 
petitors. 


Corn and Sorghum Grains 
KNOW of no substitute for corn 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “THE KING OF THE CORN AND 
HIS REIGN OF MERCY” 


by James Lane Allen, the beloved Kentucky author, but two reasons impel 


i MAY not seem to be just the season to reprint this beautiful prose-poem 


us to use it now. 
series of Agricultural Classics. 


In the first place, nothing better deserves a place in our 
Secondly, this vivid picture of bitter winter 


may make us realize that even a hot day in June ts better than a blizzardy day 


in winter. 


ELIEVE in the divine right of 

kings I never shall, except in the 
divine right to be kingly men, which 
all men share; but truly a divine right 
lies for any man in the ownership of 
a comfortable barn in winter. It is 
the feudal castle of the farm to the 
lower animals, who dwell in the Dark 
Ages of their kind—dwell on and on 
in affection, submission, and_ trust, 
while their lord demands of them 
their labor, their sustenance, or their 
life. 

Of a winter’s day, when these poor 
dumb serfs have been scattered over 
a portionless earth, how often they 
look toward this fortress and lift up 
their voices with cries for night to 
come; the horses ruffled and shiver- 
ing, with their tails to the wind, as 
they snap their frosted fodder, or paw 
through the rime to the frozen grass 
underneath, causing their icy fetlocks 
to rattle about their hoofs; the cattle, 
crowded to leeward of some deep- 
buried haystack, the exposed side of 
the outermost of them white with 
whirling flakes; the sheep turning 
their pitiful, trusting eyes about them 
over the fields of storm in earth and 
sky ! 


What joy at nightfall to gather 
them home to food and warmth and 
rest! If there is ever a time when I 
feel myself a mediaeval lord to trusty 
vassals, it is then. Of a truth I pass 
entirely over the Middle Ages, join- 
ing my life to the most ancient dwell- 


ers of the plains and becoming a sim- 
ple father of flocks and herds. When 
they have been duly stabled according 
to their kinds, I climb to the cribs in 
the barn and create a great landslide 
of fat ears that is like laughter; and 
then from every stall what a hearty, 
healthy chorus of cries and petitions 
responds to the laughter of the corn! 
What squeals and grunts~ persuasive 
beyond the realms of rhetoric! What 
a blowing of mellow horns from the 
cows! And the quick nostril trum- 
pet-call of the horses, how dependent, 
yet how commanding! As I mount to 
the top of the pile, if I ever felt my- 
self a royal personage it is then; I 
ascend my throne; I am King of the 
Corn; and there is not a brute peas- 
ant in my domain that does not wor- 
ship me as aruler of heaven and earth. 


Or I love to catch up the bundles 
of oats as they are thrown down 
from the loft and send them whirling 
through the cutting-box so fast that 
they pour into the big baskets like 
streams of melted gold; or, grasping 
my pitchfork, I stuff the ricks over 
the mangers with the rich, aromatic 
hay until I am as warm as when I 
loaded the wagons with it at mid+ 
summer noons. 

With what sweet sounds and 
odors now the whole barn is filled! 
How robust, clean and well-meaning 
are my thoughts! In what comfort 
of mind I can turn to my own roof 
and store. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Southern Feeds for Southern Cows 


If We Make Dairying Profitable We Must Feed Sufficient Feeds Grown on the Farm Where Fed 


that he should add soybeans to his ra- 
tion, because of their high feeding 
value, low cost, and the greater variety 
they will give his ration. 


With corn, sorghum grains, cotton- 
seed meal, soybeans and oats, every one 
of which may be produced on most 
Southern farms, there need be no fur- 
ther doubt about the ability of the 
Southern dairyman to supply his cows 
with a satisfactory ration from home- 
grown feeds. Where the bulk or basis 
of the ration is made up of these home- 
grown feeds, then the dairyman can 
and will profitably buy additional sup- 
plements, especially for his high-pro- 
ducing cows. But in the final analysis, 
the problem of producing sufficient corn 
or its only known substitute, sorghum 
grains, is the real problem which the 
Southern dairyman must solve. 


Plenty Home-grown Roughages 


HE writer has had so much to say, 

in The Progressive Farmer, about 

the necessity of providing sufficient 
suitable home-grown roughages for our 
dairy cows that little more need be said 
in this connection, except to repeat that 
the only suitable roughages for dairy 
cows, which can be economically pro- 
duced in the South, are green feeds 
from suitable pastures, silage, and le- 
gume hays. 


The South must produce, and pro- 
duce efficiently, home-grown feeds in 
abundance if the dairy industry is to 
expand and yield satisfactory returns. 
If we build our dairying on that basis 
it will succeed and then we can and 
will buy more ready-mixed and supple- 
mental feeds, but with less efficient 
dairymen to start with, and less efficient 
producing cows, until we improve our 
herds, we have little chance of success- 
fully competing with other dairy sec- 
tions so long as we sell our products in 
the same markets in competition with 
them and still buy our feeds from these 
same competitors and pay handling 
charges on them. 

Our aim and action must be: South- 
ern feeds for Southern dairy cows, 











and sorghum grains for feeding the 
Southern dairy cow. It is true that 
corn, even that brought from the Corn 
Belt is usually cheaper, feeding value 








(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” will be 
World” by John Burroughs. 
other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


“I Am in Love With This 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us 


grown on the farms where fed. 


Editor’s Note.—In next week’s Wom 
an’s Number, Paul Huey will discuss as 
the next article in our livestock series, 
“Care of Milk and Milk Vessels in the 











considered, than most other feeds which \ 


=, Home.” The following week Mr. Huey 





Southern dairymen buy, but our dairy- 

men seem not to have found out this fact. But here is 
one fact our dairymen must learn, and then they must 
learn to produce corn and sorghum grains cheaper. 
This they can do only by making their soils richer, by 
better cultivation and a more intelligent and liberal use 
of commercial fertilizers. 


The Southern dairyman might as well learn, and the 
quicker he does so the better it will be for him, that 
no substitute has yet been found in this country for 
corn or sorghum grains and that he cannot afford to 
continue to buy his corn, or other more expensive 
feeds, from his competitors in the Northern States. 
Corn or sorghum grains and cottonseed meal must 
form the basis of the concentrates fed to Southern 
dairy cows. 


Cow Deserves an Additional Concentrate 


HE profitable dairy cow is entitled to at least one 

other concentrate besides corn and cottonseed meal, 

for the sake of variety and for its actual feed 
value. At present when a third concentrate is added it 
is usually wheat bran, oats, a ready-mixed feed, or 
some of the by-products such as gluten feed, linseed meal, 
peanut meal, soybean meal, or some other purchased 
feed. Oats and wheat bran are of about equal feeding 
value, pound for pound. It takes 62% bushels of oats 
to weigh a ton and equal a ton of wheat bran in feed- 
ing value, and then the oats should be ground for feed- 
ing dairy cows. If a ton of wheat bran costs $25, then 
a ton of oats or 62.5 bushels after being ground will 
cost around $25 to supply as economical a feed. This 
means a cost of only 40 cents a bushel for oats, to 
equal wheat bran in value and cost at $25 a ton for 
bran. Or, if wheat bran costs only $20 a ton, then a 


ton of ground oats muSf cost only $20, which means the 


oats, including grinding, must cost only 32 cents a 
bushel. Of course, oats cannot be bought for any such 
price in the South, and then the question arises, can 
they be produced for such prices. The answer must be 
no, under present average conditions. Oats can only 
be produced in the South at a cost that they can be 
used for dairy cows, if then, when they hold a place 
in a double cropping system of two crops a year on the 
same land—fall-sowed oats followed, say, by soybeans 
the same season. 


Soybean Seed Gaining Popularity 


T IS quite probable that soybeans—the seed—will 
| re to take a larger place in livestock feeding in 

the South during the next few years. A ton of soy- 
bean seed and a ton of cottonseed meal, according to 
Henry & Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding, contain the 
following digestible nutrients :— 


One ton contains 
Cottonseed meal 


Soybean seed —prime 
Digestible protein ............ 666 pounds 668 pounds 
Digestible carbohydrates 494 pounds 486 pounds 
Wmeeetele FRRR veces save vase es 322 pounds 158 pounds 


In actual feeding tests as well as by the above com- 
parison of digestible nutrients, soybean seed and cot- 
tonseed meal are shown to be of about equal feeding 
value. It seems also pretty certain that 2 pounds of 
each of these would be better than 4 pounds of either. 
It takes 33%4 bushels of soybean seed to make a ton, 
and the problem for the Southern dairyman to con- 
sider is, whether he can produce 33% bushels of soy- 
bean seed for less cost than he can buy a ton of cotton- 
seed meal. If he should decide that he can produce the 
ton of soybean seed for less money than he can buy a 
ton of cottonseed meal, this does not mean that he 
should abandon the feeding of cottonseed meal, but 





will follow that with “Butter Making 
on the Farm,” an article intended to aid 
the farm housewife in making butter for family use in 
cases where only one or two or three cows are kept. Both 
articles should be of special interest to women readers. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— _| 


McNary-Haugen Veto 


ITH the McNary-Haugen bill out of the way, 

the export debenture plan, advocated by the 

National Grange, may now have a chance for 
consideration on its true merits. This plan has a host 
of friends who see in it the simplest, most effective 
method of making the tariff operative for 
agriculture. It would undoubtedly be the 
second choice of the McNary-Haugen fol- 
lowers. However, the bitterness of the re- 
cent fight, coupled with the temper of 
Congress, will probably prevent definite 
action on this new plan for farm relief. The more 
probable result of last week’s events will be the throw- 
ing of farm relief as a main issue into the presidential 
campaign which will mean that many weary months 
must intervene before the question is settled. 

The veto of the McNary-Haugen bill will come as 4 
very bitter disappointment to its active advocates. The 
action of President Coolidge will also be disappointing 
to that still larger group of the friends of agriculture 
who were quite willing to have the plan given a fair 
trial, at least as an experiment, even though they were 
not thoroughly convinced of its value or soundness. 
The advocates of McNary-Haugenism certainly possess 
one unanswerable argument in the point that the op- 
ponents of the plan have not been able thus far to ad- 
vance a better plan. Until such time as a better plan 
is forwarded—and five years have given abundance of 
opportunity for study—the McNary-Haugen plan de- 
serves a trial regardless of its possible imperfection.— 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Stubble Land—Get It Sowed—Quic 


Don’t Let It Dry Out on You 
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Wouldn’t this be a great stubble land plow? One of Now look to the right. A harrow of 
our Master Farmers uses it and with it turned under this type—the spring-tooth—gets 
30 acres of vetch in one day. and gets under the roc 





Since the owner of this fine farm doesn’t have a cultipacker 
he’s using this big roller to pack it down. 


The disk harrow to cut it up, the cultipacker to pack it 
in preparing stubble land. 


The grain drillis bet- 
because it puts 
peas or beans 
enough to get 
j : ; ; é the moisture, if there 
ss : 4 2 ‘ 4 4 si. Os ¥ j ; é 3 : is an 
ential ee. é Ey ee g xe Socgs 
onths es Be ’ Bec: y 


as a 
The 
nting 


Really this land 
on the left doesn’t 
look cloddy enough 
to justify wasting 
time with the section 
ge harrow. Save that 
Py, i hg j * for land that breaks 
4 & ; Mie bi, Breas € : up cloddy. 
was “i y é 
You don’t have to plow stubble land for peas if you have a good 
isk harrow and something to pull it. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Early Summer Hints from Virginia Farm Leaders 


Feed the Dairy Cow; Cultivate the Garden; Poison the Beetle; Save Certified Seed 


“FENHE only reason,’ says Frank A. 

3uchanan, dairy husbandman of 
the Virginia Extension Division, “that 
more cows do not starve in summer is 
because the summer is too short.” Fol- 
lowing his advice about feeding the dairy 
cow in summer will help to keep up the 
milk flow. Other Virginia leaders give 
equally timely advice on other important 
farm tasks for early summer. 


J. Feeding the Dairy Cow in 
Summer 

ef AVE you ever thought tf how 
much grass it takes to produce a 

gallon of milk per day from your cow?” 

This is the question asked by Frank A. 

Buchanan, dairy husbandman, Virginia 

Extension Division. He says :— 


“At least 25 pounds of good fresh 
grass is required per day to produce one 
gallon of milk. If your cows begin to 
let up in production when on grass, don’t 
blame it on the flies, or the hot weather, 
or the sun, or the moon, or the stars, but 
look in your pasture and see if you think 
your cow can get sufficient food to main- 
tain her body and in addition have 25, 
pounds of grass for each gallon of milk. 
A cow eating an average of 75 to 100 
pounds of June grass per day is getting 
only the equivalent of 15 to 20 pounds 
of mixed hay. 

“We don't think of feeding only hay 
in winter, and why should we think of 
feeding only grass in summer? In addi- 
tion to good grass, dairy cows should 
have liberal amounts of grain; that is, 
they should have at least two pounds of 
grain per day for each gallon of milk. 
A good grain mixture of 16 to 20 per 
cent protein will be satisfactory for sum- 
mer feeding. 

“The only reason that more cows do 
not starve in the summer is because the 
summer is too short. 

“The past winter,” Mr. Buchanan re- 
minds us, “has been very hard on fields 


Li 

IX counties in upper South Carolina, 

Anderson, Pickens, Oconee, Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, and Cherokee, are 
now free from tuberculosis-infected cat- 
tle, according to Dr. W. K. 
Lewis, state veterinarian. 
The work of testing in 
these, counties has been in 
progress over a year. There 
Was no great percentage of 
infection. With a number 
of North Carolina counties adjacent also 
declared free of tuberculosis within the 
last year or so, there is now a consid- 
erable region in the two states entirely 
without this drawback to successful dairy 
industry. 





II 
State Fair Association Encourages 
Sheep Growing.—The South Carolina 
State Fair this fall will offer attractive 
prizes for sheep in order to offer greater 
encouragement to the sheep industry. The 
premium list committee at a recent meet- 
ing adopted a sheep classification with 
prizes totaling $400. These include two 
or three classifications in Hampshires 
and Southdowns open to the world, and 
a Classification open only to South Caro- 
lina growers. 
Ill 
Record Shipment of Poultry.—Prob- 
ably the largest shipment of poultry 
ever made from the Piedmont counties 
of South Carolina went to Northern 
markets May 25—10 solid carloads, 6 
of which were from South Carolina and 
4 from nearby Georgia counties. An- 
derson, Pickens, and Oconee counties 
furnished two cars each. It looks now 
as if South Carolina will ship 200 cars 
of poultry in 1928. These shipments are 
bringing in much acceptable cash to 
Carolina farmers. 
IV 
Many Visitors Inspect Coker’s Grain 
Breeding Farm. — Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Farm at Hartsville entertained a half 


sowed to grass for hay, especially the 
legume crops. For this reason farmers 
in Virginia should plan on an emergency 
hay crop. 


“Look at your fields now; it may not 
be too late to get a good crop of soy- 
bean hay for winter feeding. Soybeans 
is the best emergency hay crop we have 
for furnishing good food nutrients for 
production next winter. Millet or Sudan 
grass will yield better than timothy, but 
none of these three grass crops makes 
a good roughage for the dairy cow. 
Think this over and act quickly if you 
need to provide hay for next winter.” 


II. How to Poison the Mexican 
Bean Beetle 


HE Mexican bean beetle continues, 

like hard times, to trouble Virginia 
farmers. Asked to say something about 
this pest and means for its control, Pro- 
fessor W. J. Schoene, entomologist, V. 
P. I., said :— 


“During the early summer of 1927, 
the Mexican bean beetle attracted more 
attention throughout the central por- 
tions of Virginia and North Carolina 
than any other insect. The people are 
still interested in this pest and letters 
are received each day asking about the 
remedies. Frequently these letters say 
that the poison is not effective. 


“The bean beetle is a chewing insect— 
both the adult and the larva. But the in- 
sect feeds almost entirely upon the un- 
derside of the leaf. and unless the poison 
is applied to that part of the plant the 
beetles continue to feed. 


“To stop the work of this beetle it is 
necessary to either spray or dust thor- 
oughly the under surfaces of the bean 
leaves, using calcium arsenate as a dust 
in the proportion of 1 pound of the 
poison to 7 pounds of hydrated lime, or 
as a spray, % pound of calcium arse- 
nate, 114 pounds of hydrated lime, to 50 
gallons of water.” 


III. Cultivation Hints for the 
Garden 


HE garden is the 

friend and it should have his most 
careful attention. Proper cultivation is 
all-important and F. B. Deitrick, garden 
specialist, extension division, makes some 
timely suggestions on this subject. He 
says :— 


farmer’s best 


“Don’t neglect cultivating the garden. 
It helps (1) to conserve the soil mois- 
ture for the plant; (2) to liberate the 
stored food for the plant; and (3) it 
keeps down the weeds, thereby checking 
their competition for food and moisture 
which rightly belong to the plant. Cul- 
tivation should begin as soon as the .seed 
is planted and should continue through- 
out the entire season. The ideal should 
be to keep a shallow layer of dust-like 
soil, one or two inches deep over the 
surface of the garden at all times. 

“Wisconsin has published four rules on 
cultivation which are worthy of repeti- 
tion :— 

“1. Cultivate immediately before sowing or 
planting the areas to be planted. 

“*2. Cultivate immediately after planting 
the ground compacted in the planting opera- 
tions. 

“ *3. Cultivate the entire garden at least 
once a week if soil conditions permit. This 
may be reduced when plants occupy the space 
between the rows. 

“<4. Cultivate after each rain that is heavy 
enough to destroy the soil mulch.’ 


“Cultivation should be timely as well 
as thorough. More harm than good will 
be done the garden if cultivated too soon 
after a heavy rain. Especially is this 
true on heavy soils. Stay off the garden 
when it is wet. On the other hand, soil 
should not be left after a rain until it 
bakes. Common sense and experience 
on the part of the gardener must be re- 
lied on to a great extent in determining 
how soon to cultivate after a rain. How- 
ever, there is a simple test, though not 
infallible, for determining when the soil 


is ready for cultivation. As given in 
the Wisconsin discussion of tillage it 
is: ‘Squeeze a handful of soil; if upon 
opening the hand the soil crumbles readi- 
ly when slightly disturbed, then it is safe 
to cultivate. If it cements and sticks to- 
gether, or becomes slightly muddy on 
the outside, it is too wet.’” 


IV. Certified Seed Field Inspec- 
tions Being Made 
“FINHE field inspection of wheat, rye, 
barley, and oats,” says W. H. Byrne, 
agronomist, extension division, “are now 
being made by representatives of the 
Virginia Crop Improvement Association. 
All crops that pass the field inspection 
will be inspected again after the grain 
has been threshed, cleaned, and made 
ready for the market. 


“For a crop to pass the field inspec- 
tion it must have been grown from cer- 
tified seed, must show less than 5 per cent 
mixture of other varieties, and less than 
1 per cent disease transmissible by the 
seed, except stinking smut in wheat, 
where none is allowed. 


“To pass the bin inspection and finally 
be certified, the seed must germinate at 
least 90 per cent, be 98 per cent pure, 
contain less than one onion bulblet or 
one cockle seed in five ounces, less than 
.2 per cent other crop seed, weigh net 
less than two pounds under the legal! 
weight per bushel and comply in every 
other respect with the State Seed Law. 

“The secretary is already receiving in- 
quiries from _ prospective purchasers 
from this as well as other states rela- 
tive to securing certified small grain for 
fall delivery. 

“Certified seed means larger yields and 
better quality crops. 

“Tf interested in good seed, write the 
Secretary of the Crop Improvement As- 
sociation, Blacksburg, Virginia.” 


South Carolina Farm News 


hundred visitors May 23. They had come 
from North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama to inspect the grain 
breeding work Mr. Coker is carrying 
on. A group of 15 or 20 county agents 
and specialists were present from North 
Carolina’s Extension Service, a similar 
large group from South Carolina’s Ex- 
tension Service, and good _ representa- 
tions from Alabama and Georgia. The 
visitors had a fine opportunity to see re- 
sults in the development of varieties that 
give high yields and are resistant to se- 
vere cold and to smut. 


Vv 

Farm Flocks Pay Well in April— 
An average of 17.8 eggs per hen for 
April is reported from 148 demonstra- 
tion farm flocks averaging 136 hens 
each. These eggs were produced at 20.3 
cents per dozen and sold at 25.8 cents 
per dozen average. The average egg in- 
come per flock was $52.11, which was 
supplemented by an income from birds 
of $34.94, making $87.05 total income 
per flock. An average feed cost of 
$41.10 leaves a profit of $45.95 over feed 
costs. These figures show that properly 
managed farm flocks are paying well in 
South Carolina. 

VI 

Farm Progress Contest in Spartan- 
burg——The farm progress contest in 
Spartanburg County, conducted by the 
Spartanburg Herald and Journal, was 
concluded May 25 with the entertainment 
of winners at a banquet given by the 
Spartanburg Kiwanis Club. Prizes 
amounting to $500 offered by the two 
newspapers were won as follows: T. J. 
Hendricks, Duncan, first prize; Ward 
Crim, Moore, second prize; T. L. Mitch- 
ell, Spartanburg, third prize: B. 


Hutchinson, Lancaster, fourth prize: L. 
K. Whitted, Whitney, fifth prize. Twenty- 
six farmers were entered in the con- 
test which has stimulated much interest 
in farm progress during the last two 
years. 





Vil 


Possibilities for Good Profits in 
Sheep Growing.— The recent experi- 
ence of the animal husbandry division of 
Clemson College in selling 10 grade 
spring lambs for $10 each is another in- 
dication that there are possibilities for 
substantial profits in sheep in South Car- 
olina. These lambs, Professor Starkey 
explains, were from ewes that cost $10, 
and the fleece from the ewes practically 
paid for their feed. Professor Starkey’s 
comment is worthy of close attention. 
He says: “It is difficult to find another 
crop that will double its money; perhaps 
no other phase of farming will yield 
more profit on the investment in sections 
where good permanent pastures can be 
maintained.” In this connection, atten- 
tion is called again to Extension Bulletin 
66, Sheep Prodyction, which is available, 
free for the asking. 

Vill 


Shipping Beans to Canada.—A car 
of green beans containing 400 hampers 
of a wax variety was recently shipped 
from Lake City, in Florence Ccunty, to 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, at Montreal, Canada.- So far as is 
known this is the first shipment of beans 
from South Carolina to another country. 
Florence, Williamsburg, Clarendon, and 
other counties in the coastal section are 
rapidly becoming important producers of 
green beans. 

Ix 


Corn Clubsters Treble State Yield.— 
An average yield of 50.4 bushels of corn 
per acre was made in 1927 on their corn 
club demonstrations by 122 corn club 
boys of this state. An average of 146 
pounds of nitrate of soda was used in 
addition to mixed goods used at plant- 
ing. These tests have been made in codp- 
eration with the Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau. The average yield 
for South Carolina is 17 bushels per 
acre, so that the club boys are making 





abeut three times the yield of the state 
at large and are thus showing the way 
towards better farming. 


x 

Grass-fed Cattle Prosper in Saluda. 
—Five carloads of “grassers” were 
brought into Saluda County during May 
for stocking some of the fine bottom 
pastures in which the county abounds. 
County Farm Agent Claude Rothell re- 
ports a decided tendency among farmers 
to buy up native and other cattle an 
grow them out on these excellent pas- 
tures. He says that while caution is 
necessary in buying, it is possible to get 
as much as 50 per cent profit on the deal, 
the cattle being sold as fast as they 


fatten. 
XI 

Lime Pays Coastal Truckers.—From 
Charleston County is reported an excel- 
lent example of the value of lime in con- 
nection with the production of truck 
crops. G. C. McDermid, county farm 
agent, reports that a demonstration with 
Jack Bennett, at Megetts, shows that by 
the use of 2,000 pounds of ground lime- 
stone per acre Mr. Bennett will dig 10 
more bushels of potatoes per acre than 
on unlimed land and will get double the 
yield of cabbage as compared with that 
on unlimed land. 


XII 

McCormick Farmers Ship Wool.— 
The first co6perative wool sale ever held 
for McCormick County sheep growers 
was arranged by T. W. Morgan, county 
farm agent, at which 1,094 pounds of 
wool was sold to a representative of 4 
North Carolina firm. The average price 
received was 35 cents per pound. Before 
the codperative sale was arranged, many 
farmers had already sold their wool crop 
individually. Mr. Morgan estimates that 
the total yield in the county is towards 
4,000 pounds which indicates a consid- 
erable development of the sheep industry 
in McCormick, Two carloads of lambs 
will be shipped in June. 
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GRAPES 


HE grape will add another pay day 

in a small way on many Southern 
farms. It should not be considered a 
main crop,nor one that will bring in a 
large amount of cash, except in those 
sections where the industry has been de- 
veloped on a large scale, such as some 
sections of Arkansas, Texas, Florida, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas. Everyone, 
however, should grow a few for home 
use, with the idea of having a small sur- 
plus to dispose of on local markets. 

Kind to Grow.—The bunch type of 
grape is the one best adapted to market- 
ing. The Scuppernong type is excellent 
but will not stand long shipment. It is 
a very excellent grape though and in 
limited quantities can be marketed in 
nearby towns. It is an especially good 
one, because it ripens in late summer or 
early fall when other fruits are not very 
abundant. 

Dozen Vines on Every Farm.—A 
dozen or two grape vines should be 
found on practically every Southern 
farm. Most of these may be used at 
home as fresh fruit, for making into jel- 
lies, marmalades, etc. Nearly always, 
when there is a surplus of high quality 
fruit, it can be disposed of in the nearby 
markets. If it develops some seasons 
that the surplus will not sell for a good 
price it may be put up in the form of 
jellies, marmalades, etc., for use at home 
or for sale later. In most of the Cotton 
Belt, certainly the lower half, a few of 
the Scuppernong type grapes should be 
grown also, but the main planting should 
be of the bunch type. Select those varie- 
ties that are best suited to one’s own 
section. This information can be had at 
the proper time 
from The Progres- 
sive Farmer, coun- 
ty agent, etc. 


Kind of Soil 
Needed. — The 
grape does not de- 
mand an especially 
fertile soil, yet it 
will pay to put it 
on a_ reasonably 
good soil. It will 
also pay to prop- 
erly cultivate and 
fertilize the grape. 
Some of the best 
grapes I have ever 
seen were grown on 
comparatively poor 
clay hillsides, but 
with considerable 
commercial fertili- 
zer added and cover 
crops grown and 
turned under. 

When to Har- 
vest.—Along with 
the fertilization, 
cultivation,, etec., 


HOW TO PACK AND HO 
The center photograph illustrates how to 


ket is tilted and the grapes so arranged that all the stems are concealed. 
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HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY 





'W NOT TO PACK GRAPES 


properly lay the bunches. Note that the bas- 
The pictures to 


right and left should require no explanation as to which is right and which is wrong— 


just pick the basket you would buy. 


must go the proper pruning and spraying. 
All of this goes without saying, because 
if not properly pruned and sprayed, a first- 
class product cannot be produced, Even af- 
ter a high quality grape is produced, the 
surplus _ cannot 


elsewhere so they will be in the shade, as 
they should not be exposed to the sun 
for even five minutes after picking. 
Never pick when wet, either from rain 
or dew, because this will cause mildew 

and rot to develop 








usually be sold (¢ 
profitably unless it 


is offered to the “QHUT 


your 


Pay Day Pete when we told 


very quickly. 


Trim Up the 
Bunches. — Any 


mouth,” snarled 


prospective custo- 

mer in neat and at- him that next week’s pay day ar- immature, diseased, 
tractive contain- ticle was to be on Curb and Road- or imperfect ber- 
ers. Harvesting and side Markets. ries on a_ bunch 
marketing, there- “Curb markets should be picked off 
fore, is of the ut- may be all right before packing for 
most importance. but the minute I market. Remember 
Never harvest un- fell for that that this is im- 
til they are fully ogee $e portant, whether 
ripe. With many ani va one is marketing 
fruits, harvesting ee : on a large scale or 
should take place — aw Se (A only a small sur- 


f ps : cuse to rest 
.. 3 ee eet up a bit, the 
*. poy but old woman 
this is not the case 
with the grape, 


look what she’s 
because no further 








does a little thinkin’ too—and now 


plus locally. Keep 
the bunches as com- 
pact in appearance 
as possible, but 
never do this by 





got me doin’!” 











ripening takes 


~) leaving the diseas- 





place after it is 

picked. The sugar content does not 
change after harvesting, but remains at 
the same stage it was when picked. 


How to Pick.—Do not pull the 
bunches from the vines. Clip them with 
scissors or shears. Handle the bunches 
as though they were eggs, putting them 
in picking trays or other convenient con- 
tainers. Put them under the vines or 


At the right is type 
very highest grade. 
represents a good 


ed, green, or im- 
perfect berries on the bunch. 


Let Wilt Before Packing.—It is not 
desirable to pack the grapes immediately 
after they are clipped from the vines. 
They should be allowed to wilt slightly 
before packing. This does not mean that 
they should be exposed to the sun, but 
should stay in the shade for a few hours 
or until the wilting process takes place. 

of bunch grapes of 


This bunch below 
average grape. 


This bunch at the left represents a low 
grade stock of grape which should never 
be sold for table use. 





“hows vy vu, 


By? L. A. NIVEN 
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This will reduce to a minimum the 
chrinkage that will take place between 
picking and the time they reach the 
consumer. 

Pack Baskets Full—Pack so there 
will be little or no space between the 
bunches of grapes when the basket is 
full. They should not be mashed into 
the basket, but by placing them in lay- 
ers, alternating the bunches so that a 
shoulder end will be next to a tip end, 
practically all the space will be utilized. 
Fill the basket completely full, because 
what the consumer very much dislikes 
is to buy a basket of grapes and find it 
only three-fourths or four-fifths full. 
It does not matter if it was full when 
it left the producer, if it is only three- 
fourths to four-fifths full when it reaches 
the consumer, Mr. Consumer feels that 
Mr. Producer has flimflammed him just 
to that extent. 

Kind of Basket to Use.—The Climax 
basket is the one best adapted to pack- 
ing grapes. The 2-, 4-, and 12-quart sizes 
are most commonly used. The smaller 
sizes, that is the two- and four-quart, are 
generally used for the higher quality 
grapes and the 12-quart size for those 
that do not come up to the highest 
standard. The pictures accompanying 
this article, show in detail, the type of 
bunch grapes that should be marketed, 
the type that shouldn’t be marketed, how 
to pack in the basket, and the type of 
packing crate used. 

Who Should Grow Grapes? — Even 
where one is going to sell only a very 
small quantity of grapes on the nearby 
markets, it will pay to take all the pre- 
cautions outlined 
herewith with ref- 
erence to harvest- 
ing and marketing. 
By so doing, it is 
almost certain that 
a reasonable sur- 
plus may be sold at 
a profit. The grape 
can add another 
pay day where one 
is willing to pro- 
duce a quality prod- 
uct and offer it to 
the consumer, in 
attractive contain- 
ers. And too, ev- 
eryone should 
grow at least 
enough of this 
fruit for home 
use. Even when 
none are sold, the 
consuming of an 
abundance of 
grapes at home will 
reduce the cost of 
other food and 
money saved is 
money made. 








8s. D. A. 
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I ERE are the letters promised in a re- 

cent issue that were written by pupils 
of the State School for the Blind in Ra- 
leigh. Some of the children who wrote 
ietters are entirely 
blind, others have a 
little vision, barely 
enough perhaps to 
see where they are 
going. Some of the 
boys are Scouts, and 
good Scouts too, Dr. 
Lineberry, the presi- 
dent of the school 
tells me. 

Let me tell you 
how the blind chil- 
dren write! Some of the smaller ones 
wrote their letters in “Braille,” which is 
the system the blind use for writing by 
punching little pits in the paper with a 
blunt sort of awl and thus making raised 
letters on the under side. The paper is 
turned over and the raised letters are read 
by finger-touch. The teachers copied 
these letters for the pupils who had writ- 
ten in “Braille.” From the fourth grade 
on, these children write on the typewriter, 
using the touch system entirely. Their 
teacher tells me the winners of the two 
prize letters of the blind group had no 
help with either the composition of the 
letters or with the typing. Isn’t that a 
record to be proud of? 


On the Carolina Wren 
(First Pr. e Letter) 
E SHOULD have a state bird be- 
¥ ¥ cause other states are choosing their 
birds. Since we chose a state flower, peo- 





CHARLOTTE HILTON 
GREEN 


CAROLINA WREN 


—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 


ple have become so interested in flowers 
that we can hardly go anywhere without 
hearing about them. We have a state 
song, which is sung by all the school 
children of the state. Because of this 
song, their interest has been aroused in 
other songs. We have a state flag, and 
that has led us to know more about flags 
when we see them. As a whole all birds 
of this state are helpful to the farmer. 
We should choose from them a bird to 
remember them all by. After a state bird 
would be chosen, people would become 
interested in birds and learn more about 
them. Then, they would see that our 
state could barely exist as a good, pro- 
gressive state without them. 

The Carolina wren should be among the 
first birds to consider worthy of being 
our state bird. The name suggests that 
this bird is appropriate. The Carolina 
wren’s vocal talent is surpassed by only 
a few other birds. This wren stays with 
us through the long winter. It finds our 
state a sunny and happy home. During 
the long year, this beautiful bird sends 
forth its charming melodies to cheer the 
wayfarer. Its song is an impossible 
to describe. When we listen closely this 

dtecth in a loud, 


little bird seems to sen 





By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


clear, musical voice the words “freedom, 
freedom, freedom, freedom.” Our state 
wanted freedom in its early history. This 
small Carolina wren *wants freedom— 
freedom from the cat, dog, owl, hawk, 
and destructive persons. 


Some people do not think the Carolina 
wren is a beautiful bird. It depends en- 
tirely on their taste of color. This wren 
has brown wings shaded now and then 
with lighter spots. The throat and streak 
over the eyes are white. The breast is 
tan with shades of white appearing now 
and then. The back is mediuth brown 
with darker spots close to the head. The 
tail is dark and held erect until it begins 
to sing. 

Twice during the year you might find 
six little brown spotted eggs in the nest. 
You would suppose the 
head of the family to 
have a hard time car- 
ing for so many, but 
the young never suffer 
from hunger. From 
dawn to dusk the wren 
is in action. It never 
gets tired of working 
or singing. Its flights 
are short. Back and 
forth from the nest it 
goes, carrying music 
and bringing food. Its 
quick movements and 
everlasting alertness 
never fail to catch a F 
glimpse from the eye. e- 

Greater than appro- 
priateness, vocal tal- 
ent, beauty, love and 
care for the young, ; 
comes the help this Carolina wren 
renders to the farmer. The farmer of 
North Carolina has no_ better friend 
among the birds. During the growing 
and planting season this bird is one of 
the busiest on earth. The Carolina wren 
seems to understand that there are in- 
sects in the fields that are destructive to 
the farmer’s gardens. He seems to un- 
derstand that if he does not kill and de- 
stroy these insects they will cause de- 
struction to our state. Into the fields he 
goes and kills, kills, kills. Over 95 per 
cent of its food is made up of insects. 
The remainder is made up of seeds from 
useless plants. It is never guilty of one 
bit of damage to the garden, field, or 
orchard. Among the insects it eats we 
find the boll weevil, screw worm, wire 
worm, chinch bug, moth, spider, white 
grub cutworm, flies and ants. 





The diet does not look very pleasing, 
but the wren had rather eat them than 
garden plants and orchard fruit. The 
robin may eat his cherries, the mocking 
bird his figs, the thrasher his grapes, but 
the Carolina wren turns away his head 
when he sees his feathered brothers de- 
stroying valuable products. 

Since the Carolina wren has an appro- 
priate name, remains with us all the year 
round, sings all the year, broods twice a 



















-Courtesy U. 


THE MOCKING BIRD 


year, cares for and loves the young, is 
beautiful, both male and female sing, and 
are so helpful to our farmer, it should 
be chosen as our state’s bird. 


At our school we are able to see and 
know many birds. Miss Gertrude Fisher, 
a totally blind music teacher, often sits 
for hours listening to the Carolina wren 
and other birds sing. She knows all of 
our birds by their voice. She also can 
tell many habits of the birds. Although 
she is blind, she knows the color, traits, 
and ways of living of all birds. 

HERMAN @Q. JOYCE, 
Pupil in North Carolina School for Blind. 

Editor’s Note.—Herman Joyce is a 17- 

year-old 8th grade student. He is a mem- 

ber of the Scout Troop and enjoys hik- 
ing, playing, and studying birds. 


The Mocking Bird 


(Second Prize Letter) 


THINK North 

Carolina should adopt 
a “State Bird” because 
we have such a variety 
es of suitable birds from 
which to choose. We 
have our State flag, em- 
blem, song, and flower, 
which mean a_ great 
deal to us; so I think a 
State bird would also 
mean very much 
to our people, 
especially those 
among us who 
are deprived of 
our sight and 
cannot fully real- 
ize the beauty of our flag, emblem, and 
flower. 

For our state bird, I think we should 
adopt the mocking bird because of his 
beautiful song. He is really the nightin- 
gale of North Carolina, beginning his 
song very early in the morning, singing 
all through the day, and long after the 
sun goes down. He is more to us than 
the robin is to Wisconsin because he stays 
with us throughout the year and the 
robin spends only the warm months in 
Wisconsin. ‘The mocking bird is found 
in many other states besides all over 
North Carolina, so if we happen to be in 
one of them and hear him singing, it will 
bring back memories of our native state. 


8. D. A. 


We do not have to go to the woods te 
hear the mocking bird. He sings around 
farm houses, in gardens, and even in the 
busy, crowded cities. The mocking bird 
is not as pretty as some of our other 
birds, but he is very neat, clever, and 
graceful and displays no false pride. 

The mocking bird can imitate almost 
anything he desires. He sings the songs 
of other birds; he sings sweet melodies 
of his own, and sometimes he almost 
mocks the peculiarities of human song. 
We know the mocking bird is a highly 
prized bird because kings and queens of 
Europe pay large sums for him. He is 





HOW IT LOOKED A YEAR AGO THIS WEEK 
One year ago this week we made this photegrant of a fine field of corn on the farm of 


Mr. J. A. Arant, Chesterfield County, S«#C 
Mr. Arant’s corn is not so far advanced. 


ith this year’s backward seasons, we fear 


The Progressive Farmer 


Prize Bird Letters by Blind Children 


They Cast Their Votes for Two Famous Songsters as North Carolina’s State Bird 


not only loved and respected by the grown 
people, but is recognized and loved by 
the children. 

The mocking -bird does not only make 
people happier with his merry song, but 
kills hundreds of worms and _ insects 
which otherwise would destroy many of 
our crops, especially fruit and cotton, and 
makes himself more helpful than harm- 
ful in almost every way. 

JENNIE L. MANNING, 

Seventh Grade, North Carolina 

State “School for Blind. 


HOME HINTS FOR EARLY 
SUMMER 


RS. M. M. Davis, state home dem- 

onstration agent, Virginia Exten- 
sion Division, when asked what sugges- 
tions she would make for farm women 
to carry out in their homes in the early 
summer, said :— 


“T would suggest first going over the 




















MRS. M. M. DAVIS 


State Home Demonstration Agent, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


entire house from garret to cellar, be- 
ginning with the garret and finishing 
with the cellar and clearing out every 
single thing that did not have real value 
to me. All those things which I could 
not use myself, but which might be of 
use to some of my less fortunate neigh- 
bors, I would put in good condition, 
mend, clean and pass on. Things which 
would not be of value to anyone I would 
take to some good, safe spot in the back 
yard or garden and I would have a royal 
bonfire. 


“After this job was finished I would 
put in good shape the things I had re- 
served for future use, storing them so 
they would be in good condition when I 
was ready to use them. 


“T would then make an inventory of 
all of my possessions which showed a 
lack to meet future needs, listing the 
things needed so that as time and money 
permitted I could buy what was needed; 
listing the most necessary needs first. 
Some rainy day would be an excellent 
time to do this. 


“On the bright, sunny days just as 
early in the morning as was possible I 
would go out and work in my flowers. 
In most sections of the South this is 
the time to transplant daffodils and nar- 
cissus, or to separate clusters and store 
the bulbs for planting this fall. 

“I would get all my jars and jelly 
glasses assembled, seeing that tops and 
jars fitted each other, so as to de ready 
for the hot days to come when canning, 
preserving and jelly making are in order. 

“But whatever else is done, I suggest 
that a good part of every day be spent 
out of doors enjoying the lovely tender 
green of plants and trees and the bright 
spring blossoms.” 
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“Yes, It’s the Largest in the World!” 


And Here’s How Kerr Scott Brought His Jersey Calf Club to That Proud Eminence 


This sign and a similar onc stand on 
the east and west ends of Alamance 


ies og ood County. They are unique in being the 
feather flock together pri won only ones of their kind in the country. 


he = good county | agent. 
ror folks won't need to -—, 
pene ek county age 


ns 


that 
be told Kerr 


Scott himself. 


the 









DAY in Alamance. And what a day! 

A day following County Agent 
Kerr Scott, who doesn’t like to back track 
but prefers to keep going ahead all the 
time. Riding from 
one end of the coun- 
ty to the other; vis- 
iting farm boys and 
girls; looking over 
their registered Jer- 
sey calves; talking 
to them; and in be- 
tween visits, while 
riding at the usual 
county agents’ rate 
of speed and a little 
faster, talking about everything in gen- 
eral but with about 90 per cent of the 
conversation about calf club work in 
Alamance County. 


B. W. KILGORE, JB. 


There are a lot of things about Ala- 
mance County that make it different and 
unique. In the first place as you enter 
it on the east from Orange County an 
attractively colored sign greets you with 
this message, “Alamance €ounty—Where 
Diversified Farming Pays.” On the sign 
is a picture of Jersey cows grazing on 
pasture. A similar sign greets you as you 
leave Alamance on the west and enter 
into Guilford County. These are the 
only signs of their kind in the United 
States. 


“Do It Now!” Is Scott’s Motto 


¥e HY do you have a truck body on 

the back of your roadster?” 
was one of the first questions I asked 
Mr. Scott as we started out. 


“There’s no better time to do a thing 


Robert Culberson and his grand champion of the Sylvan calf 

club—champion in a class of 31. ; 
Below.—Isn’t this a sight to make any community proud of its youngsters? Thirty-one of them there 
were who showed their club calves in this the Sylvan Community Calf Club Show, which took place last fall, 


Louis Stante, first in showmanship 
and first over all at Snow Camp. 





Faw } 


By B. W. KILGORE, Jr. 


than right now,” was the immediate an- 
swer. “Many a time I visit a farmer 
in company with another farmer who is 
interested in purchasing a registered Jer- 
sey calf for his boy or girl. This farmer 
will say, ‘I would take that calf if I had 
a way to get him home. Then all we do 
is to load the calf in the truck body, 
climb into the roadster, and that calf has 
a new master before night. Some boy or 
girl is happy as a result—and who knows 
but that it may be the means of starting 
a future Jersey breeder in his life work? 
Nine times out of ten if we had left the 
calf the farmer would never have gone 
back for him. You don’t find much va- 
riation in human nature. Other things 
and procrastination keep the best of us 
from doing what we should. One of the 
best calves I ever bought was one I look- 
ed over at night by the lights on my 


” 


car. 

“Now is the accepted time” seems to be 
the secret of Kerr Scott’s success in 
building the largest purebred Jersey calf 
club in the world. It proves beyond a 
doubt that it pays to keep pushing ahead 
all the time, remembering our mistakes 
only as guides for the future. Kerr 
Scott’s idea of “hating to back track” 
isn’t a bad one after all. 


Where Bankers Help the Boys 


N Alamance County 180 boys and girls 
own over 200 registered Jersey calves! 
Where did you get them? How did you 
distribute them? How did you interest 
the boys and girls in becoming calf club 


members? And last but not least, how 
did you finance the purchasing of the 
calves where the boy or girl could not 
raise the price but wanted a calf? These 
were some of the many questions fired 
at Mr. Scott which he answered in de- 
tail as we rode and visited all day. 

“The biggest job is to get the folks to 
want the calves,” he explained. “First 
of all before going out to get a carload 
or several carloads of calves, I try to 
sell all the surplus registered Jersey 
calves in the county. These are placed 
with club members. Then I get out a 
circular letter saying I am planning to 
go out and buy a lot of calves and would 
like to hear from everybody who wants 
one. In this letter it is explained that for 
those who can’t pay, arrangements can 
be made to finance purchases. 

“The bankers in Alamance County 
coOperate with us 100 per cent, and you’d 
be interested to know they’ve never lost 
a penny on the purchase of a club calf 
in Alamance County! This in spite of 
the fact that they often have a stack of 
such notes that when piled together 
would be about a foot high. If the pur- 
chaser does not have the money, but is a 
good risk, the bank buys the calf and 
takes twelve months’ note for it. Then, 
usually one half this amount or better 
is paid at the end of the first year at 
which time it is renewed. for another 
twelve months. At the end of the second 
year the notes are always paid in full.” 

And incidentally the financing of these 
calf club calves by bankers is building 


Seth Beal, 
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a wonderful spirit of practical coopera- 
tion between the bankers and future Jer- 
sey breeders of Alamance County. 


The next step is to get the calves. The 
original number of calf club members 
was from 20 to 30. In May, 1927, Mr. 
Scott and Ward C. Snarr, Southern rep- 
resentative of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club, assembled 119 purebred Jersey 
calves at Nashville,-Tenn. These filled 
three cars. They were secured by trav- 
eling three Tennessee counties with the 
county agents. On July 1, of the same 
year, a carload was shipped to Alamance 
from Orange County, Virginia. These 
were located through the codperation of 
the Orange County Jersey Breeders’ As- 
sociation that is making Orange. County 
famous for Jerseys. The last shipment 
was in May, 1928, when Mr. Scott se- 
cured 21 registered calves from Staun- 
ton, Va. This last shipment brought the 
total number of club members up to 180 
and carried the total number of regis- 
tered Jersey calves in the county up to 
over 200. 


Calves Positively Must Be 
Registered 
1 VERYONE of the more than 200 


calves is recorded in the herd books 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club. Each 
club member has the registration papers 
made out in his or her own name. 
When buying calves no money changes 
hands until the registration papers change 
hands. “This is the most important 
thing of all,” emphasized Mr. Scott. The 
only way to measure which is the larg- 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


+ 





ONDAY, June 25.—When the hatch-: 


ing season is over, it is time to re- 
move the male birds from the flock. Fer- 
tile eggs will not keep as well in hot 
weather as the in- 
fertile ones. 
Tuesday, June 26. 
—Fine steel wool 
will remove starch 
that sticks to an 
iron. 


Wednesday, June 
27—Dry whole 
wheat toast, lightly 
buttered, is one of 
the best forms in 
which to give the young child bread. 


Thursday, June 28—If lemons are 
warmed before they are squeezed, the 
quantity of juice obtained will be almost 
double. Five minutes in hot water ac- 
complishes this easily. 


Friday, June 29.—Bright figured mate- 
rials make attractive curtains for a room 
with plain floor and walls. 

Saturday, June 30.—There are 32 rea- 
sons why every member of every family 
should have a toothbrush; every reason 
is a tooth. When you run out of tooth- 
paste or powder, soda makes a good sub- 
stitute. Just wet the brush and sprinkle 
a little soda on it and brush the teeth. 


Sunday, July 1—Start this new month 
with a clean slate and write upon it, for 
sweet memories sake, only those things 
that are lovely and lovable; and remem- 
ber that of all the blessings which glad- 
den our earthly pilgrimage sympathy is 
the sweetest. 





MRS. W. N. KUT? 





| FOURTH OF JULY | 


ATRIOTIC days always call forth 
suggestions for table decorations and 
appropriate food. 

As a rule it is best to get results 
through decorations rather than food, 
which should not be handled too much. 

The colors red and white are easily 
produced naturally in food but blue is 
not, so it is better to omit that in foods 
and use it in the decorations of paper 
and flowers. Have red roses, white 
peonies and blue larkspur. Tiny flags 
may be used. 


A pretty platter may be made using 
potato balls made in cannon ball shapes 
with tiny flags in center. I believe the 
best ham sandwich is made as follows: 
Cut your ham in thick slices, removing 
a large part of the fat. Rub a small 
amount of brown sugar in each slice; fry 
slowly until well browned. Then grind 
it and mix 1 cup ground ham, 4 table- 
spoonfuls finely chopped nuts and 4 
tablespoonfuls of sour pickle and mayon- 
Naise to moisten. Spread on day old 
bread with a lettuce leaf between each 
sandwich. 





Another good sandwich is an egg sand- 
wich. Take 6 hard boiled eggs, %4 cup 
ground radishes, 3 tablespoonfuls vine- 
gar, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 1 teaspoon 
salt, sour cream or mayonnaise to mois- 
ten. Chop the eggs and mix with other 
ingredients and spread between fresh 
bread. 

A sandwich which will please the chil- 
dren is made as follows: Cut fresh bread 
as thinly as possible and spread with but- 
ter which has water cress mixed in it. 
Roll up the slice, placing a 2-inch piece 
of string in one end. Tie together and 
roll in paprika until quite red. 

For games let us play what all can 
enjoy. Have an informal ball game, men 








—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


SELECTING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


Extension work for farm women in Illinois has included a number of demonstrations 


in advantageous buying. 


The members of a home demonstration group are invited to 


meet the agent in one of the department stores in the nearest shopping center, and are 
given talks on selecting various kinds of clothing and other commodities. The women in 
the picture are looking at the garments necessary for infants and small children, which 


the home demonstration agent is discussing. 


against women, the men to bat left- 
handed. 


Let the boys have a “bawl” game of 
their own. Give a prize, a baby pacifier 
or an all day sucker, to the boy who can 
bawl in the most realistic fashion and 
for the longest time. 

Let the girls compete in the “running 
high squeal.” They toe the line and run 
to the tape as in regular races. Here they 
all stop and squeal. The girl who can 
squeal highest wins the prize. 

Don’t forget to have plenty of red, red, 
lemonade and ice cream cones. 

If your school does not have an 
American flag, why not ask the near- 
est Council of the Junior Order of the 
United American Mechanics or the 
American Legion to present a flag on this 
occasion? Perhaps some local organiza- 
tion would be interested in presenting a 
flag. 


| PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 








Rugs From Worn-out Sweaters 
and Caps | 

ASH a good burlap sack for the 
foundation of the rug. You may 
either dye the sack or use it as it is. Bind 
the sack around the edges with some sub- 
stantial material. Wash all of the old 
caps and sweaters and ravel into threads. 
The sweaters and caps may be dyed if 
they are faded. Cut the threads into 
pieces about 2% inches long. Sew these 


threads all over the sack keeping them- 


in rows. You may let the ends of the 
threads lap over each other so none of 
the sack can be seen, or you may place 


the rows of threads about a quarter of 
an inch apart. Sew the threads in the 
rows as thickly as possible. You may 
mix the threads in each row or use dif- 
ferent colors. If the threads are sewed 
on the sack well, the rugs can be washed. 
MRS. MARVIN SPARKS. 
Cleveland County, N. C. 





| A USE FOR VOILE SCRAPS | 


‘ 





HY not use voile scraps to make 

pretty boudoir pillows for your 
room? Just take a few scraps of voile 
from your own dress, a few from Sis- 
ter’s and a few from Mother’s and you 
will have a variety of colors. Cut the 
scraps into three-inch squares; fold the 
squares in the center and gather around 
the edges. Do not gather across the fold. 
Draw the square up into the shape of a 
rose petal. Sew these petals all over the 
pillow letting the ends lap over each 
other so the raw ends will not show. 
Each row of petals may decrease in size 
if you wish. This will enable you to use 
the smaller scraps. The pillow may be 
made from colored sateen or any other 
material suitable for a pillow and stuff- 
ed with cotton or feathers. 

MRS. MARVIN SPARKS. 
Cleveland County, N. C. 





| WEDDING PRESENTS | 


. J 





S June weddings approach, the ‘prob- 
lem of choosing wedding presents 
arises. What to give the bride? Shall 
it be the usual percolator, silver salt- 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Psalms 73-106 


OR the week, June 24-30, all interested persons are asked to read Psalms 
73-106. The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading 
and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1. How is faith in God a comfort against 
the pride of the successful wicked? 
(Psalm 73.) 

2. Remember God and take comfort. 
Outline Psalm 77. 

3. What does Asaph say in Psalm 79 
of the desolation of Jerusalem, and of 
the miseries of Israel in Psalm 80? 

4. Mention what the psalmist says in 
Psalm 8&4 about the house of God and the 
cémmunion of the sanctuary. 

5. Mention what David says in Psalm 
8&5, known as.the revival psalm. 


6. Outline the prayer of David, poor 
and needy. (Psalm 86.) 

7. Explain what impresses you in Psalm 
90, a psalm of Moses. 

8 Explain what is said of the happy 
state of the godly, and the secret place 
of the Most High in Psalm 91. 

9. Give an outline of the festal anthem, 
Jehovah reigneth. (Psalms 95-100.) 

10. Explain David’s thought in Psalm 
103, his hymn of the world within, and 
in Psalm 104 his hymn of the world with- 
out. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








and-pepper shaker, or fancy plate? Or 
is there something which will be attrac- 
tive and useful yet different? 


Why not give her a homemaker’s li- 
brary, suggests the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics. An attractive 
package of recent, authoritative and in- 
teresting books on homemaking should 
be welcomed by anyone who is starting 
in housekeeping and is anxious to get the 
advice of experts on her job. The pack- 
age might be composed of a standard 
cook book, a few of the latest books on 
nutrition, househould management, cloth- 
ing and home nursing, as well as a folder 
of some of the helpful home economics 
bulletins published by the goverriment 
and by the various state colleges. To 
these the bride herself can add books on 
special subjects as she needs them. To- 
day excellent books are constantly being 
put on the market in all fields of home- 
craft. The modern young wife who will 
take time to read about her job and ap- 
ply what she learns is unlikely to find 
housekeeping a drudgery. 





FOR MOTHER 


OW I LAY me down to sleep— 

Don’t want to sleep, I want to think; 
didn’t mean to spill that ink; 

I only meant to softly creep 

Under the desk an’ be a bear— 

’Tain’t "bout the spanking that I care. 





a 


’F she’d only let me ’splain an’ tell 
Just how it was an accident, 

An’ that I never truly meant 

An’ never saw it ’till it fell. 

I feel a whole lot wors’n her; 

I’m sorry and I said I were. 


I ’spose if I’d just cried a lot 

An’ choked all up like sister does, 

An’ acted sadder than I wuz 

An’ sobbed ’bout the “naughty spot,” 

She’d said: ‘‘He shan’t be whipped, he shan’t,” 
An’ kissed me—but, somehow, I can’t. 


But I don’t think it’s fair a bit, 

That when she talks and talks at you 
An’ you wait patient till she’s through, 
An’ start to tell her your side of it, 

She says: “No; that'll do, my son, 

I heard enough,” ’fore you’ve begun. 


’F I should die before I wake— 

Maybe I ain’t got any soul; 

Maybe there’s only just a hole 

Where ’t ought to be—there’s such an ache 
Down there somewhere! She seemed to think 
That I just loved to spill that ink. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


r) 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| eget ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and-address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 





| THE DO’S AND DON'TS OF | 
DRESS | 


What to Take to Camp 


A-camping we shall go; 
And jolly none care we 
For worries of this world, 
But happy we shall be. 
ALMOST envy the girls who have 
the privilege of going to camp this 
summer. No, I wish you just the jolliest, 
best vacation you’ve ever had! 





Now what clothes are you going to 
take ‘with you to camp? Perhaps the fol- 
lowing list will help you :— 

Two pairs knickers or bloomers, 4 shirts 


or middies, 2 simple sport dresses, 1 dress-up 
frock, 1 light coat or sweater, 1 hat, 1 pair 
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dress shoes, 1 pair sport shoes, 1 pair bou- 
doir slippers, 1 kimono, 3 pairs cotton hose, 
1 pair silk hose, 4 pairs under bloomers, 4 
brassieres, 2 slips, 2 night gowns or pajamas, 
1 bathing suit, 4 bath towels, 4 hand towels, 
2 wash cloths, soap, toothpaste, toothbrush, 
toilet articles (creams, powders and _ such), 
and don’t forget to take an emergency kit 
containing needle, thread, pins, emergency 
medicine and such. 





| DEWBERRY RECIPES | 


‘ 





2) ctiegpesatel Jelly—Pick over the ber- 


ries; wash and drain. Mash a few in 
the bottom of the preserving kettle, using 
a wooden potato masher; so continue until 
berries are used. Cook slowly until berries 
look white. Strain through a coarse strainer, 
then allow juice to drop through a double 
thickness of. cheesecloth or a jelly bag. 
Measure, bring to boiling point and boil 5 
minutes; add an equal amount of heated 
sugar, boil 3 minutes, skim and pour into 
glasses. Place in a sunny window and let 
stand 24 hours. Cover and keep in a cool, 
dry place. Berries must be a little under- 
ripe to make jelly. 


Dewberry Preserves.—Pick over, wash and 
drain berries; then put in a preserving ket- 
tle and add an equal measure of sugar. 
Bring to the boiling point and let boil until 
fruit juice will jell when a teaspoonful is 
cooled on a saucer. Fill jars and seal. 


Bottled Dewberry Juice.——Twelve quarts 


with butter, sprinkle with sugar and add a 
layer of berries. Put on another layer of 
butter, sugar and berries. Roll pastry and 
place in baking pan. Sprinkle with sugar 
and dot generously with butter. Pour a 
little water around the roll and baste occa- 
sionally during the baking. Serve with 
hard sauce. 


Blackberries may be substituted for dew- 
berries in any of these recipes. 


Dewberry Jam With Pectin.—Four level 
cups (2 pounds) crushed berries, 7 level cups 
(3 pounds) sugar, % cup commercial or home- 
made pectin. In making these jams it is 
absolutely mecessary that each and every 
berry be crushed to a pulp. Therefore crush 
about 2 quarts of berries one layer at a time 
so that each berry is actually crushed or 
broken up to a pulp. Best results are ob- 
tained by running berries through a food 
chopper. This allows fruit to quickly ab- 
sorb the sugar during the short boil and 
prevents fruit rising to the top or floating. 
Measure crushed berries into a large kettle, 
add sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and while boiling. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard 
from 1 to 2 minutes, remove from fire and 
stir in pectin. Skim and stir constantly for 
just 5 minutes after taking from fire, to 
cool slightly. Then pour quickly and cover 
hot jam at once with hot melted paraffine. 


Dewberry Jelly With Pectin—Four cups 
(2 pounds) juice, 8 level cups (3% pounds) 
sugar, 1 bottle commercial pectin or 2 cups 
homemade pectin. Thoroughly crush with 
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COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. and Mrs. Drake, their sons, son-in-law, and C. L. 


Newman of The Progressive Farmer, 


are shown in the picture, 


berries, 2 quarts water. Put berries and wa- 
ter into a large preserving kettle, heat and 
crush. Cook until berries are soft, strain 
through double cheesecloth, pour into quart 
jars and to each jar add 4 level tablespoons 
sugar. Adjust rubber and top and process 
20 minutes. Store in cool place. 


Dewberry Sherbet.—One quart dewberries, 
whites of 2 eggs, 1% cups sugar, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, 1 quart water. Make syrup by 
cooking water and 1 cup sugar _ together. 
Crush dewberries, add remaining sugar and 
lemon juice, press through a wire sieve. 
Cool syrup and add to berries. Pour mix- 
ture into freezer and when it begins to harden 
add the beaten whites of eggs. When frozen 
sufficiently remove dasher, cover tightly and 
pack. 


Dewberry Roll.—Roll out pastry, 


} 
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“Nelle says she’s thirty-four, but no 
woman of that age ever had as many 
symptoms as she’s got.” 

“By the time a woman reaches my 
age, she either feels kind o’ sorry for 
ever'body or else she turns sour an’ 
talks hateful about ever’body.” 


masher or run through food chopper, about 
3 quarts fully ripe berries. Place fruit in 
cheesecloth bag and squeeze out juice. Then 
drip juice through cotton flannel bag if a 
sparkling jelly is desired. Measure sugar 
and juice into large saucepan, stir and bring 
to boil. At once add pectin, stirring con- 
stantly, and bring again to a full rolling 
boil and boil for % minute. Remove from 
fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly 
and cover hot jelly at once with hot melted 
paraffine. 

The pulp remaining after juice has been 


extracted for jelly may be used to make a 
second quality jam as follows:— 


Add enough water to the pulp to make 4 
cups of pulp and water, then add 7% level 
cups of sugar and mix well. Stir until boil- 
ing and boil 1 minute. Remove from fire 
and add 1 bottle commercial or 2 cups home- 
made pectin. Skim, pour quickly and cover 
hot jam at once with hot melted paraffine. 





if CAKE CONTEST 


HICH cake is the orchard’s favorite? 
MJ Fruit. 
2. Which cake is the gardener’s favorite? 
Hoe. 

3. Which cake is the farmer’s favorite? 
Corn. 

4. Which cake is the tramp’s favorite? 
Loaf. 

5. Which cake is the lazy hen’s favorite 
Eggless. 

6. Which cake is the busy hen’s favorite? 
Layer. 

7. Which cake is the prize fighter’s favor- 
ite? Pound. 

8. Which cake is the furniture dealer’s fa 
vorite? Walnut. 

9. Which cake is the saint’s favorite? An- 
gel food. 

10. Which cake is the villain’s favorite? 
Devil’s food. 

11. Which cake is the English nobility’s 
favorite? Lady or Lord Baltimore. 

12. Which cake is the poor relation visit- 
or’s favorite? Sponge. 

13. Which cake is the flapper’s favorite? 
Date. 

14. Which cake is the lover’s favorite? 
Wedding. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


LD tomato plants, in the latter part 

of the summer, begin to look scraw- 
ny and bear poor fruit. The season of 
bearing good quality fruit may be pro- 
longed by mulching 
instead of cultivat- 
ing. Put the mate- 
rial on all over the 
middle and under the 
plants and_ thick 
enough sothe mois- 
ture will not be 
evaporated. A couple 
of inches thick will 
not be too much. 
Leaves, grass, pine 
straw, or other material of this kind will 
serve well as mulching material. Do not 
put it on too early. Cultivate until the 
plants are bearing and the fruit is com- 
mencing to ripen, and then put on the 
mulch. This will be found quite a de- 
sirable and satisfactory method on a 
small scale in the home garden, especially 
during dry seasons. 


L. A. NIVEN 


Set Strawberries in Summer. — In 
order to get a crop of berries the first 
year after the plants are set, start straw- 
berries in June, July or early Atgust. 
If set at this time they will produce a 
good crop the following season, whereas 
if they are not set until fall or early 
winter one will have to wait until the 
second spring before securing a crop. It 
is, of course, more difficult to transplant 
the plants in summer and get them to 
live, but it is worth while to make the 
effort. While these newly set plants 
may not produce a full crop the first 
season, except in the Lower South, they 
should produce three-fourths to four- 
fifths of a full crop. 


Poison for Bean Beetle.—To control 
the bean beetle dust the underside of the 
leaves with a mixture made up of one 
part calcium arsenate and seven parts 
hydrated or finely powdered lime. This 
calcium arsenate is the same material 
that is used for poisoning boll weevils. 
Be careful to put it on the underside of 
the leaves, because it is there that these 
beetles are found. Put it on when the 
first signs of this pest are noted. Re- 


NIVEN, 


peat every three to five days until no 
further damage is noticed. 

Poison the Tomato Worm.—The to- 
mato fruit worm that tunnels around in 
tomatoes and in roasting ear corn may 
be controlled to quite an extent by poi- 
son. Use calcium arsenate. Dust it on 
the tomatoes when the first worms are 
noticed, repeating every 10 days until 10 
days or 2 weeks before the tomatoes are 
ripe. Dust it on the silks of the corn, 
giving the first application just as the 
silks appear and repeat again in a week 
or 10. days. 

Growing Winter Cabbage—To have 
hard-head cabbage in late fall and early 
winter, sow the seed in beds in late 
June or very early July, transplanting 
in late. July or August. For this crop 
pick out a moist, fertile piece of ground, 
preferably a branch bottom or other place 
where the soil usually remains moist dur- 
ing dry spells. If available select a piece 
of ground that can be irrigated. Fertilize 
heavily so as to produce rapid growth. 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and 
Flat Dutch are three of the leading va- 
rieties. The Round Head Savoy is also 
good, and it will stand more cold than 
most varieties. 

Destroy Weeds Under Fruit Trees.— 
Keep down grass and weeds with the 
hoe under the fruit trees, and where they 
cannot be reached with harrow or culti- 
vator. They not only use much plant 
food and moisture that the trees need in 
their development, but if allowed to grow 
at will and remain under the _ trees 
throughout the winter, serve both as a 
fire trap and a hiding place for rats and 
other rodents that may damage the trees. 

Spraying Not Expensive. — Where 
one is properly equipped to do good 
spraying, it is not very expensive. Ina 
test in a Missouri orchard containing 
2,700 20-year-old apple trees, the cost of 
giving five summer sprays was 38% 
cents per tree. The spray materials cost 
24 cents per tree and the labor 14% 
cents. Too many folks think of spraying 
as being a difficult and a very costly op- 
eration, but such is not the case as is 
indicated by the above test. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3000—Simplicity and Smartness.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 

3433—Youthful Lines.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 















quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


3361—One-piece Sports Dress.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 
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| UNCLE P.F.'S LETTER | 


‘ ———— 


How Do You Like My “‘Pictures”’ >? 

EAR Boys and Girls:— 

I wish you could have been with me 
to see all the drawings and cartoons that 
were submitted in the “How I Think 
Uncle P.F. Looks” contest. I enjoyed 
them immensely. Judging from those 
drawings, you young folks think I’m 
everything from a crafty old Tartar to 
a modern “jellybean.” 








Now I shall have to ask you for some 
help. I couldn’t decide which of nine 
drawings I liked best, so I decided to let 
you select the prize-winners yourselves. 
Which do you think looks most like 
Uncle P.F.? Take a good look at each 
of the drawings on this page, then fill 
out the following ballot and mail it to 
me :— 


I like drawing number........ 


SRS ee Rae rg er a gee a 


All ballots must be in by July 2. An- 
nouncement of the prize-winners will be 
made as soon after the votes are counted 
as possible. The drawing receiving the 
largest number of votes will get first 
prize; the drawing receiving the next 
highest number of votes will receive sec- 
ond prize. I want all of you to vote in 
this election—I’ve got to know how the 
thousands of you think I look. 

Expectantly yours, 
UNCLE P.F. 

P. S. The following were awarded 

Honorable Mention in the contest :— 


Virginia.—Effie E. Wenger and Joe Tib- 


bins, both of Rockingham County; Lucie 
Finch Smith, Mecklenburg County. 
North Carolina.—Ethel V. Brown, Lincoln 
County; Zelma Andrews, Orange County; 
Clara Garren, Transylvania County. 


trom. 


py Address Letters to UnclePE (are of ProgressiveFarmer 











1—By Vaughan McBrayer, Haralson County, 
Georgia. 


2—By Carrie Oatis Hendérson, 
County, Miss. 





to 1l/ 








6—By Norvin Wells, Bexar County, Texas 


7—By Marion Ince, Aransas County, Texas 


4—By Dickie Culbreath, Campbell County, Ga., 
with the following accompanying it:— 
“Uncle P. F. and I 
Make a ‘We’ combination 
Only we don’t fly.” 





| Yes STR mTs UNE PF 





8—By Evelyn Tucker, Pontotoc County, Miss. 
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S—By Grady Elliott, Randolph County, Ga. %—By Dolph Oney, Harrison County, Texas 


The. Progressive Farmer 








THE COW 


HE friendly cow all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; | 

She gives me cream with all her might, | 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day; 


And blown by all the winds that pass, 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the ‘meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers, 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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| HAS A STRAWBERRY PATCH | 


HAVE a strawberry patch from which 

I picked 24 gallons in one day. We 
get 50 cents a gallon. When we get 
through picking them, I hoe them and 
then we cultivate them. We _ topdress 
them twice a year. 

KATHERINE RANKIN. 
Iredell County, N. C. 





; Eo - 
WHY SHOULDN’T HE SMILE? 
Laban Chapman seems to be “close” friends 
of these twin calves. The picture was sent in 
by Theodore Chapman of Alexander County, 
North Carolina. 
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| KNOW THESE RIDDLES? 


3 





S I AM a lover of riddles I am 
sending you some of my favorites: 

1. Why is a Negro like a white man? 
Because he is not a tall (at all) black. 

2. Why is twice ten like twice eleven? 
Twice ten is twenty and twice eleven is twen- 
ty-two (twenty, too). 

3. Why is a coward like a leaky barrel? 
They both run. 

4. Why is a postage stamp luckier than a 
little boy? It can never be licked more 
than once. 

5. When is a clock on the stairs danger- 
ous? When it runs down and strikes one. 


LESLIE O’BRIANT. 
Attala County, Miss. 





| WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Lopsright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 

















“I like to eat at home where it ain't 
bad manners to keep from starvin’.” 

“I guess Pug has been doin’ somethin’ 
bad. He was prayin’ for a goat an’ all 
he got was a new baby brother.” 


* 
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Live Farm News You Want to Know 





VIRGINIA FARM NEWS _ | 


J 


MEETING of potato growers was 
held in Norfolk early in June to 
work out some plan whereby the large 
crop of potatoes could be orderly mar- 
keted and prices sta- 
bilized. Growers 
from Virginia and 
North and South 
Carolina participat- 
ed in this meeting 
which adopted the 
following recommen- 
dations :— 
1. To ship no No. 2, or cull potatoes, thus 
reducing shipments approximately 20 per cent. 





2. To ship no cars on consignment, because 
it was believed that this method allowed 10 
cars to demoralize what otherwise might be 
a good 100-car market. 

3. To abide by price interpretations made 
by the quotation committees in each of the 
three states, thus insuring a steady minimum 
price which will tend to stabilize the market 
and discourage competitive selling. 


Two Cars of Wool Shipped by 
Rockingham Pool.— Two carloads of 
wool amounting to 34,000 pounds were 
shipped by the Rockingham County 
Wool Pool, which was sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau in codperation with the 
State Division of Markets. This is the 
largest shipment ever made by a county 
wool pool and this shipment also brought 
the record price of $54.40 per 100 pounds. 
The amount of wool pooled this season 
in Rockingham was more than double the 
quantity shipped last year, and more than 


200 farmers participated in the shipment. - 


Virginia wool prices have increased more 
than 15 cents a pound since the begin- 
ning of the season, while the Boston 
market has-advanced only 5 cents. The 
improvement in the Virginia price is 
largely due to the efficiency of the state 
wool pools. 
Ill 


Fruit Crops Larger Than Last Year. 
—The production of apples and peaches 
in Virginia will be considerably greater 
than last year and will be fully up to the 
10-year average, according to the June 
report of the Virginia Crop Reporting 
Service. The condition of apples was re- 
ported to be 61 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 32 per cent for June 1927 and 
50 per cent the average for the past 10 
years. No definite forecast of production 
can be made now because the result of 
the “June drop” will not be known until 
July. The peach crop is estimated to be 
approximately 850,000 bushels compared 
with 400,000 bushels produced last year. 
The best prospects are in the two most 
important commercial sections at Crozet 
and, Timberville. County Agent Cox of 
Rockingham County has been endeavor- 
ing to organize the Timberville growers 
into a marketing association. A com- 
mittee of five was recently appointed to 
perfect plans for marketing this year’s 
crop. Mr. Zigler, manager of the Codp- 
erative Apple Storage House, is chair- 
man of the committee. 


IV 


Farm Organization to Be Discussed. 
—Farm organization will be the princi- 
pal subject discussed at the meeting of 
the agricultural advisory committee at 
Blacksburg, August 1. County agents 
have been working on community organi- 
zation since their January meeting and 
already considerable progress has been 
reported. In Orange County the Bar- 
boursville Community has organized and 
in Stafford County a community organi- 
zation has been started in the Falmouth 
district. 


Vv 


Wheat Harvest Later Than Usual.— 
The Virginia wheat crop was much later 
than usual in maturing this _ season. 
Weather during May was cold and dry 
and therefore favorable for wheat, 
which showed some improvement. The 
stand is thin after the heavy winter kill- 
ing, and the yield is not expected to be 
up to the average. 


VI 
Henrico Co -testing Record. — The 


report of the Henrico Cow Testing As- 
sociation for May shows that 1,018 cows 


were tested during the month, 95 of 
which were dry. The total production 
of milk amounted to 891,728 pounds and 
35,734 pounds of butterfat. The average 
production per cow was 805 pounds of 
milk and 35.1 pounds of butterfat. There 
were 344 cows to produce over 40 pounds 
of butterfat and 139 produced over 50 
pounds. 





| FARMERS’ FIELD DAYS 
COMING! 


Y.ACH North Carolina test farm holds 
a “Farmers’ Field Day” every year. 
Last year these field days were attended 
by 21,000 people, and an even greater in- 
terest in them is expected this summer. 
Here is a list of these field days for 
1928 :— 
Blackland Station, Wenona, July 13. 
Piedmont Station, Statesville, July 19. 
Tobacco Station, Oxford, August 2. 
Mountain Station, Swannanoa, August 16. 
Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount, Route 
5, September 6. 
Coastal Plain Station, Willard, September 13. 





These field day and picnic occasions are 
one of the best means of giving farmers 
the results’ of the station tests. Inter- 
esting programs and exhibits will be ar- 
ranged and visitors will have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the work of the sta- 
tions. 


Note the date of the Field Day at the 
station nearest you and make your plans 
to attend. 





BURLEY CIGARETTE LEAF 
SELLS HIGH 








UR Virginia-Carolina readers will 

be interested in an editorial re- 
cently appearing in the Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal, about the present high prices 
of burley tobacco of a sort suitable for 
use in cigarette-manufacturing. Says 
our Kentucky contemporary :— 


“Cigarette tobacco is the scarcest com- 
modity on the market just now—the 
Kentucky Burley leaf which is used in 
the manufacture of the dozen or more 
brands of popular blended “cough cures.” 
Buyers are scouring the market from 
Dan to Beersheba in search of any 
amount they can scrape up, no matter 
ao small a quantity. The price is sky 
igh. 


“The unparalleled popularity of the 
modern type of cigarette is responsible 
for the shortage and demand. The old 
companies — American Tobacco Com- 
pany, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
and Liggett & Myers—have increased 
their sales to an enormous extent, and 
now there are new entrants in the field. 
The P. Lorillard Company, fourth of the 
big companies that once formed the 
American Tobacco ‘trust,’ has launched 
heavily into the cigarette manufacturing 
end of the business and has assumed the 
leadership in a great many parts of .the 
country because of intensive campaign 
of newspaper advertising. Now still 
another big corporation, the British- 
American Tobacco Company, owners of 
Brown & Williamson, has entered the 
field, still profitable despite competition. 
Seemingly there is no limit to the con- 
sumption of the American public. 


“All Kentucky’s 1927 crop of cigar- 
ette tobacco was snapped up early, before 
the farmers realized its worth. Average 
prices slumped later in the season be- 
cause the quality leaf was gone. There 
is no cigarette leaf in storage anywhere. 
The Reynolds people put one over on the 
tobacco world when they bought up the 
choice stocks of the Burley Growers’ 
Cooperative, though they paid what was 
considered a fancy price for the leaf. 
Their buyers were smart enough to an- 
ticipate the demand and the rise in price. 


“The Kenttcky tobacco grower who 
has good cigarette leaf this year will 
get a good price for it, but the trouble 
is that every tobacco ‘plant will grow 
only so many leaves adaptable for cigar- 


ettes. The lower leaves are bound to be 
coarse, heavy and dark. Agricultural 
experiment station scientists are said to 
have discovered a way of bleaching these 
lower leaves with gas, but that does 
not convert them to the fine texture re- 
quired for cigarettes. Neither does it 
extract the nicotine. The growers are 
almost certain to get a miserably low 
price for their low quality tobacco be- 
cause of the indicated 34 per cent in- 
crease in acreage over last year. There 
is no demand for chewing tobacco, for 
which these coarser, heavy leaves are 
adapted. Any way they figure it, the to- 
bacco farmer has a problem and it is to 
be hoped that he can realize enough from 
his fine quality leaf to reimburse him 
for the almost certain loss on the bulk 
of his crop.” 





MORE DATES OF SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA LIVESTOCK TRAIN 


E AGAIN urge all our South Car- 

olina readers to visit the South 
Carolina Livestock Train conducted by 
Clemson College and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway and now on a tour of 33 
of the 46 counties of the state. 





This train carries poultry, dairy cows, 
hogs, and sheep from Clemson College, 
typical of the various breeds; also sev- 
eral exhibits prepared by the Extension 
Service to illustrate good practical live- 
stock practices. Extension specialists 
and representatives of the railroad ac- 
company the train, give demonstrations, 
explain the exhibits, deliver lectures and 
answer questions concerning the exhibits. 


One of the cows on this special will 
be Blue Fox’s Lady Glory No. 537742, 
an excellent milk producing Jersey cow, 
furnished by the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station at Clemson College. 
This cow has a 365-day record of 10,137 
pounds of milk and 562.57 pounds of 
butterfat. She is a typical representative 
of the Jersey breed and has many fine 
points of type and conformation desir- 
able for dairy cows in general. Another 
dairy cow in this exhibit is a Guernsey, 
Rita Princess of A. D. Farm, 2nd, No. 
114818, which is also being furnished by 
Clemson College. In Class A this cow 
has a 365 day record of 12,347.9 pounds 
of milk and 640.5 pounds of butterfat. 


Following is the schedule of places to 
be visited from June 22 to July 17, in- 
clusive. Please note at what place near- 
est you the train will stop and the hours 
when it will be there. 


June 22, 9 a to 12:30 p. m.. Mullins 
June 22, 1: 30 te o 5: SED Mi ades Marion 
June 23, 9 a. m. to 1:30 p. m..Clio 

June 25, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m..Cheraw 
June 25, 2:30 to 9 p. m......... Hartsville 
June 26, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Bennettsville 
Jane &%,.2:15 to 9 p. m.......%. Darlington 
June 27,9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Lamar 

Jane 7, 2:15 -to 6 0: Mscs.ccecs Bishopville 
June 28, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Lake City 
ee ee ee. are Kingstree 
June 29, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Manning 
June. 20. 2:35 te 9 9; m.:scesere St. Stephens 
June a. m. to Pia: 30 p. m.. Monck’s Corner 
June 30, 2:15 to 9 p. m......... Charleston 
July m.. Meggetts 
July m. to 9 p. m.. Walterboro 
July m.. Ridgeland 
July to 9 p.+m..... Beaufort 
July -- Hampton 
seer 4, 2 0:9 Oi Miscisceovends Allendale 
July to 12:30 p. m.. Ellenton 
July ested cacacace Barnwell 
July to 12:30 p. m.. Denmark 
July a Wen ewan Orangeburg 
July --Cameron 
Bee. 7 a Oe Se, OM, ey kss sane Elloree 

July -- Harleyville 
July Os: Mises dees Pinewood 
July 10, to 12:30 p. m.. Eastover 
July 10, Oe is charnee Columbia 
July 11, 1 Newberry 
July 11, 2 De Mhicetlescocee Clinton 

July 12,9 o 12:30 p. m.. Laurens 
July 12, 2: c Spartanbure 
July 13, 9 0 12:30 p. m.. Woodruff 
July 13, 3 D. m. 09 Ds Mecscs Fountain Inn 
July 14, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m..Gray Court 
July 14, 2:15 to 9 p. m.......... Greenville 
July 16, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m..Greenwood 
July 16, 2:45 to 9 p. m......... McCormick 
July 17, 9a. m. to 12:30 p. m..Calhoun Falls 
July 17, 2:45 to 9 p. m......... Anderson 
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WOOD SHINGLES] ‘“Don’t 
WILL BURN risk 
wood 
shingles,”” says Mr. 
Z. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks 
sect fire to my wood 
shingle roof. My house 
burned and I lost all 
I had in it. My new 
house has an ‘Ever- 
wear’ Steel Roof. 
can’t catch fire.”’ 


aa 


“Just the roofing I 
havebeen looking for.”” 
You will say when you 
see this thick, strong 
and long lasting roof- 
ing. Can be nailed on 
quick and easy. 


COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOD SHINGLES 
o fing 


because we sell direct 
to you—and you keep 
in your own pocket 
the profit the dealer 
would get. 


WRITE FOR Write 
FREE SAMPLES jtoday 

for big 
free samples and Frea 
Roofing 


Book. 

get our low whole- 
sale FREIGHT PAID 
PRICES. We sell you 
one square or 1,000 
equares at the same 
low factory prices, 
Address, 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, Raleigh, 
Send me poss SAMPLES. , oe From 
Facto prams Pald Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK, 


FO. ccccces eceveceececevcesdies occcccccccccce 


Post Offlce......ccccccccccccscccceses oeceeee 
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CLEMSON 


COLLEGE 


Scholarship 
Examinations 











Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son College will be held on Friday, 
July 13th, 1928, beginning at 9 a. m., 
by each County Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. These scholarships will be 
open to young men sixteen years of 
age or over, who desire to pursue 
courses in Agriculture and Textiles. 
Scholarships are awarded by the State 
Board of Education on the recommen- 
dation of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 
Registrar for information and lica- 
tion blanks before the time of the ex- 








aminations. ts must 
seek fully the requirements for admis- 
sion. 


| Each scholarship is worth $100.00 





and free tuition, which is $40.00 addi- 
tional. Membersh: in the eserve 
Officers’ Trainimg rps—R. O. T. C.— 
is of financial assistance. 


These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into college. 


For further information write ll 


THE REGISTRAR 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 


J 

'—A letter to 
$10,000 FOR POSTA each of our 
500,000 subscribers would cost $10,000 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise 
instead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 
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Africa by. Motorcycie_ 





By? FRANCIS FLOO 








sa HY don’t you boys trek right 
across the continent of Africa up 


here where it’s interesting?” inquired 
our mild-mannered missionary friend, 
Mr. Patterson of Abeokuta, Nigeria. 


That was a challenge certainly. 


“Suppose someone were suddenly to 
suggest that you cross the North Sea on 
snow shoes, or shoot Niagara Falls in a 
mosquito netting, or round Cape Horn on 
roller skates. Would you even give it a 
thought? Neither would I. Neither 
would my traveling partner, Jim Wilson, 
give it a thought. He'd just go ahead 
and do it! 

Sometimes Jim seems to have very lit- 
tle in his head except the roots of curly 
hair, and sometimes he uses it for little 
else than a sound- 
ing board for his 
big bass voice. That 
may be one reason 
why, when someone 
suggested, five 
years ago, that we 
float for 500 miles 
down the Yukon 
River in a row 
boat, Jim immedi- 
ately said we would, 
rapids, Arctic Cir- 
clé and all. And 
he did. I was 
traveling with him 
at the time and so, 
of course, I did 
too. 


But Mr. Patter- 
son’s suggestion 
that we cross the 
Sahara Desert and 
the whole continent 
of Africa in an au- 
tomobile had even 
Jim stopped for 
once. I was dis- 
appointed. 

“That’s a great 
idea,’ I enthused, 
“only, we do it by motorcycle. That will 
be even more exciting.” 


And this time Jim is. traveling with 
me, so you see what he’s in for. This 
stunt has never been done before—and 
it’s not been done yet for that matter 
for I'm, writing this in a little mud hut 
a. thousand miles in the African bush 
and we've got three thousand miles more, 
including the Sahara Desert itself, yet to 
cross. But we're started, and here is 
how it came about: 


Jim and I had originally bought our 
tickets for passage on the United States 
Shipping Board freighters from New 
York to South Africa as a part of our 
year’s trip around the world. We had 
stopped off, for ten days between boats, 
in Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, 
about 400 miles from the equator and 
were to board our freighter in two more 
days to continue on down the coast. Then 
we would cross civilized South Africa 
on the railroads and thus proceed on our 
way around the world. Interesting, yes, 
but very ordinary. 


“You can ride railroads at home,” sug- 
gested Patterson just as the serpent must 
have urged Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
And the trouble was that Jim, like Adam, 
must suffer equally with his partner as a 
result of temptation. 


Jim’s eyes glittered, and I knew that 
his brief moment of sanity was over. 


I ‘had read Beau Geste and had seen 
the motion picture showing the thirsty, 
lonely horrors of the desert about Zin- 
der, through which our«ewn route lay, 
and I wondered if Jim had been con- 


sidering the murderous Tuaregs and 
Bedouins, the heat, the sand, the un- 
marked trail, the lack of water, the thou- 
sand miles of arid waste with no chance 
to get gasoline, repairs, or food. 


He had considered these things and 
that is why he finally decided to make 
the trip. 


UR tickets to South Africa were 

bought and paid for. We had only 
the next day to find out whether the 
motorcycle stunt was worth trying for 
our boat would sail in two days and 
there would be no more for a month. 
While I was trying to learn whether 
there was any trail,‘or if food and water 
could be had in the desert Jim was 


the cock pit if he should take the notion. 

Jim is clever in his folly. Just as a 
canny wife will buy her husband a nice 
new refrigerator for his birthday pres- 
ent, so that he can have ice water to 
drink, Jim brought home one evening a 
shining little musical machine and pre- 
sented it to me with a grand showing of 
charitable tolerance and good will. The 
instrument is on the order of a first cross 
between a purebred flute and a slide 
trombone sport and is sometimes called a 
slip whistle. It looks something like a 
hand bicycle tire pump and will carry 
the air with about the same results. It 
is simply a tin flute with a plunger that 
slides up and down its length occasion- 
ally stopping for a note. I had to accept 
his present, of course, and being shiny 
and capable of producing funny noises 
it appealed to meso that I wanted to keep 
it. That ruined us, for since I carried an 
alleged musical instrument Jim is also 
entitled to one, and there we are. 

I’ve pared down the list of luxuries and 
comforts and even necessities when plan- 
ning my kit and baggage for many previ- 
ous expeditions of various kinds, but 
deciding what to 








ONE OF AFRICA’S OUTDOOR SPORTS—DRESSING THE HAIR 
No one seems to be able to do it for herself and the streets are often full of just such 

scenes as this. The kinky wool is braided up into the tightest little braids possible, all in hich * {ite 

rows, like soldiers on parade, and really looks rather neat when the job is done. a mg par Ike 


simply deciding whether to take one mo- 
torcycle or two. 


I think we finally decided on two so 
that he could carry along his banjo and 
have company when I should fail. He 
can always pick on it, and I will stand 
for only about so much. If he breaks a 
gut string on the banjo it can easily be 
repaired. 


That’s another way Jim’s funny. On 
our Alaska and Yukon trip he carried 
along a snapping soprano saxophone and 
when all else would fail, as it did some- 
times, there was always a little jazz left 
in the tarnished bell of that ridiculous 
old musical abortion and he usually kept 
it as carefully soldered up as he did our 
famous jitney Oscar II. It did help, 
heavy and bulky as it was, to carry all 
over western North America from 
Alaska to Old Mexico, and during those 
four months of wandering from chil- 
blains to blisters we carried his battered 
saxaphone. Many a meal and many a 
good night’s rest were given us as a re- 
sult, for when Jim is hungry he can pipe 
for his chop with the best and with the 
worst. 


But to take a banjo, and a regular 
heroic size, full-blown banjo at that, 
bulky leather case and all, on a motor- 
cycle trip across the Sahara Desert 
where every ounce of gasoline and oil 
that we could possibly carry would be 
sorely needed, to say nothing of such 
minor details as water and food, struck me 
as almost too much, if not quite. But if 
you were going to the North Pole in an 
airplane with my partner Jim you would 
take along a grand piano strapped to 





carry on a 4,000 
mile motorcycle 
trip across equator- 
ial Africa was a 
new one on me. 
At the head of the 
list, however, stood 
the banjo—and 
next to it stood 
the little slip whis- 
tle. 


Here was our 
problem: Africa, as 
you may remem- 
ber, is shaped 
something like the 
broadside of a huge 
ham, and we were 
at Lagos, Nigeria, 
which is just on 
the lower edge of 
the thick part of 
the ham. Our.4,000 
mile stunt included, 
firstathousand 
miles of varying 
dense jungle, open 
bush country, and 


plateau. Then from 
Lake Chad, on the southern edge of the 
Sahara, our route lay over some 1,500 
miles of desert and semi-desert land, 
finally leading into another 1,500 miles 
of semi-arid and mountainous country to 
the Red Sea, on the east coast. 


S FOR the roads, for the first few 

hundred miles we were promised 
proper auto roads through the dense jun- 
gle. After that we would find several 
hundred miles of “dry season” roads 
which at that time could either be im- 
possibly muddy or entirely out of repair 
until several months later. There would 
be rivers to ford and other rivers to 
cross on the heads of natives or in dug- 
out canoes. There would be bush and 
stumps, and rocks, and ruts to hack 
through, grades washed away, bridges 
and approaches gone, and really no road 
at all. Opinions seemed to differ as to 
the road, if any, through the desert 
region, and we could get no information 
at all concerning the last 1,500 miles. 


Chief among the other complications 
was the fact that from the Lake Chad 
region east there would be no gasoline 
available for at least 1,000 miles and 
perhaps 1,500 and, of course, oil and re- 
pairs, tires, etc., would also all have to 
be carried for that entire distance, what- 
ever it might turn out to be. 

But with all these complications and 
items of interest, the day -before our 
boat sailed south for civilization and the 
railways of South Africa, we told the 
captain we would stay behind and let 
him go without us. 

Our final preparation and start will be 
described next week. 


The Progressive Farmer 


MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
| keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture J 
I os 
Harvesting Peaches 

F YOU intend to eat peaches as soon 

as they are harvested then allow them 
to remain on the trees until fully ma- 
tured. They will then have the maximum 
flavor and quality. 
At this stage the 
peaches will be los- 
ing their firmness 
and show signs of 
being soft. For 
marketing peaches 
should be harvested 
before they reach 
this stage as indi- 
cated by the follow- 
ing. 

Local Markets.—Even if to be taken 
to the nearby towns and cities peaches 
need to be packed in baskets or other 
suitable containers. In the Northeast 
where proportionately larger quantities 
of the peaches are marketed direct from 
the orchardists to the ultimate consum- 
ers, the half-bushel hamper is used ex- 
tensively. This is a convenient package 
and suits the demand for many house- 
wives as to quantity. The half-bushel 
basket is coming into favor in the South. 
Other containers suggested for local mar- 
keting are the climax basket and the or- 
dinary gallon basket used in the standard 
six-basket carrier crate. For local mar- 
keting peaches need to be picked before 
they start to become soft—about two 
days before they are fully ripe as indi- 
cated in the first paragraph. If allowed 
to stay on the trees until they start to 
soften, when taken to market in baskets 
or hampers the appearance will be les- 
sened by the individual peaches that 
mush. This is also the best stage for 
canning if the canning is done immedi- 
ately, as the peaches will not frazzle 
around the edges. 

Shipping to Nearby Cities —When 
peaches are to be shipped in carloads 
or by express to cities which can be 
reached in one day they should be al- 
lowed to stay on the trees two to three 
days longer than when they are to be 
shipped to distant markets. One of the 
unfortunate things about our marketing 
of Southern peaches has been preparation 
for distant markets and then sending cars 
of such peaches to our own Southern 
markets. 
main on the trees up to the stage previ- 
ously mentioned the higher the flavor 
and better the eating qualities. Further- 
more, the consumption of a product in- 
creases with the increase in*its consum- 
ing qualities. If peaches were selected 
for the nearby Southern markets un- 
doubtedly the demand could be increased 
through giving the consumers a better 
product. For these markets peaches 











J. W. FIROR 


should be picked about one day sooner. 


than for the local markets. This is also 
a good stage for canning if the peaches 
cannot be put up the same day picked. 
For Distant Cities—The tendency 
in the past has been to harvest peaches 
too soon, before they have developed 
their flavor. This comes about from 
the hazard that really is accepted when 
the peaches are allowed to remain on 
the trees until there is any danger what- 
soever of the fruit becoming soft in 
transit. Depending upon the variety and 
weather, peaches should: be picked when 
intended for distant markets from four 
to five days prior to the full-ripe soften- 
ing stage mentioned in paragraph one. 


In picking use a bucket that can be 
strapped to the picker so that the fruit 
can be placed in the picking receptacle 
instead of throwing the peaches into a 
broken basket and keep each individual 
picker in line with the standard. Do not 
send word to all pickers that the peaches 
are coming too green or too ripe when 
only a few are making this mistake. 
Check against each individual. 








The longer the peaches re-. 
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June 23, 1928 


LL.D. DEGREE FOR PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER EDITOR 


N AWARDING him the degree of 

doctor of laws last week, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina recognized the 
work of The Progressive Farmer and 
its editor-in-chief in these words :— 

“Clarence Poe, officially, editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, a leading farm 











CLARENCE POS 


journal of the South; specifically, an 
organizing and constructive influence in 
the betterment of agricultural, economic, 
and rural life. Through his far-ranging 
paper, he has preached beauty no less 
than efficiency, art no less than industry. 
As editor, as author, as member of vari- 
ous commissions, as trustee of Wake 
Forest College and State College, he 
has served North Carolina and the South 
faithfully and well, in education, agricul- 
ture, applied sociology, and economics.” 


| “YES, IT’S THE LARGEST IN 
| THE WORLD!” 


i j 








(Concluded from page 11) 


est Jersey calf club in the world is the 
official report from the American Jersey 
Cattle Club as to the number of ani- 
mals which have been registered and reg- 
istration papers sent to boy and girl 
club members in each county. “That’s 
why I say we have the largest Jersey 
Calf Club in the world,” explained Mr. 
Scott with a just feeling of pride in his 
voice. “And if any other county has any 
more, it’s up to them “to furnish authen- 
tic proof. 

“One of the biggest jobs I have and, 
by the way, the one which is overlooked 
most easily (much to the sorrow of club 
members), is the matter of seeing to it 
that the offspring of these club calves 
are properly registered. It’s a big job 
in itself, but it’s very much worth while. 
It may seem a simple thing to a county 
agent and those thoroughly acquainted 
with the process, but it’s not to the aver- 
age farmer or to the average club mem- 
ber until after they get on to handling 
it for themselves. If the offspring is not 
registered, there’s really not much use 
iu bringing in registered stock. If the 
county agent brings in registered calves 
and develops registered calf club work, 
it’s his job and nobody else’s to see that 
progeny from these registered heifers are 
registered.” 


Listen to the Kernodles and 
Woods, for Example 


PACE will not permit telling about: 


all of the club members we visited, 
but we must give the high spots on a few. 
Our first visit was to Mildred and Leila 
Kernodle at Altamahaw. Mildred told 
us that she now had two calves instead 
of one. Sure enough, as we looked in 
the barn there was a brand new heifer 


calf just as pretty as a picture, (and 
another one for Kerr Scott to be sure to 
register). Then we set out in search of 
the mother. As could be expected we 
found the cow, a very nice two-year-old, 
at the back end of the pasture. (I found 
out before the day was over that Ala- 
mance County cows always stay at the 
farthest corner of the pasture when vis- 
itors come around !) 

“We can’t let the children get ahead 
of us,” declared Mr. V. T. Woods, Gra- 
ham, Route 1, “so when we bought a calf 
for each of our eight children, we also 
bought one for my wife and one for my- 
self.” Mr. Woods runs a dairy of 25 
milking cows, all grade Jerseys. At the 
time the 119 calves were brought in 
from Nashville last spring they had a 
surplus of milk. For this reason Mr. 
Woods decided to buy baby calves. He 
paid a total of $375 for the ten. As we 
looked at them bunched together on a 
good pasture, all about a year old, at 
the lowest figure possible they would be 
worth $100 each. This would mean a 
keeping 


good profit on the lot for 
them a year if they were sold. 
One striking thing about these heif- 
ers was that they were all good ones. 
They 

straight, 


were 
well 
grown, with 






showing their calves at the Mebane Fair 
won’t be lost. The other half—and this 
includes a large percentage of those lo- 
cated around the vocational schools— 
will develop Jersey herds. 


There’s one thing that one couldn’t help 
noticing on each of our visits. After we 
finished talking with a club member about 
a calf, a brother or sister would join in 
with, “How about my calf?” “How did 
you like her?” Or other similar ques- 
tions. The idea of “my” calf—personal 
ownership—seems to grip every single 
club member. It’s this personal, interest 
—“my calf,” not just “the calf’—that is 
making calf club work such a wonder- 
ful success in Alamance. 


*“Keep the Best at Home” 


LREADY Alamance is famous for 

its Jerseys. The only trouble is that 
the surrounding counties keep them 
bought out. Calf club work points to- 
wards more Jerseys and better Jerseys 
in Alamance. If this county is going to 
reach its greatest development as a Jer- 
sey county, the herds that are now estab- 
lished and the new herds now in pro- 
cess of development must decide on a 
policy of building their herds first and 
selling only their surplus stock and stick 
to it. It’s hard to turn down good prices 


FOREMOST JERSEY COW IN AMERICA COMES FROM DIXIE! 


At the annual meeting of the American Jersey Cattle Club in New York City, June 7, 
the president’s cup, awarded annually to the owner of the Jersey cow showing the best 


production of butterfat during the year, was presented to Master Farmer R. L. 


Catawba County, N 
pounds of butterfat. 
breeds” 


C., owner of “Red Lady.” 


Shuford, of 
Her record is 19,608 pounds of milk and 1,028 


“Queen of the South” and “Dixie’s champion butterfat producer of all 
are the usual ways in which Jersey folks describe this great cow. 


Red Lady at- 


tracted more attention at the National Dairy Show in Memphis last year than any other 


individual animal. 


good bodies and heads, and showed pros- 
pects of having fine udders and becoming 
good producers when they freshen. It takes 
a real judge of cattle to pick out good 
cattle when they are baby ‘calves. Kerr 
Scott seems to have this ability (Is he 
not the son of Master Farmer “Bob” 
Scott!) and these ten were not only all 
good, but every calf club heifer we saw 
was of good type. Of course, these heif- 
ers wouldn’t have looked so good if they 
hadn’t been fed and cared for. These 
calves received surplus milk until four 
or five months old. Until they went on 
pasture this spring, they were fed a 
grain ration of equal parts of shelled 
corn, whole oats, and wheat bran. It is 
equally true that there is no use buying 
purebreds if you are not going to feed 
them as it is if you are not going to reg- 
ister their progeny. Mr. Woods is going 
to build a purebred herd on the basis of 
these ten heifers, and you can bet your 
life it’s going to be a family partnership 
affair. All eight children are enthusias- 
tic club members. 


Developing a New Generation of 
Breeders 
HERE is this club work going 
to lead to? What will be the re- 
sults of it?” I finally asked Mr. Scott. 
“Well,” began Mr. Scott, “probably 
about half of the club members 
will go into other professions but 
the training they have had in raising and 


for good cattle. On the other hand, it’s 
a sure thing you can’t develop good cat- 
tle without good foundation stock. The 
only sound policy of developing good 
herds is to keep the best, use good bulls, 
and: sell no good cows or heifers until 
your milking herd is up to the required 
number, After that you can sell surplus 
calves and heifers from your herd each 
year, taking care to save the best to re- 
place old cows, look out for any planned 
increase in your herd, increase its pro- 
duction annually, and thus raise the value 
of the calf and heifer crop which will be 
for sale each year. There is no limit to 
what calf club work can do in making 
Alamance an even greater Jersey county 
if the members will adopt this policy, 
“We will take care of our own needs 
first, let the milk and cream pay the 
herd’s way, and sell surplus stock only 
when we don’t need it ourselves.” 


But Alamance County’s most impor- 
tant livestock is not Jersey calves. It is 
her boys and girls.. It has been truly 
said that the care of a living animal is 
one of the greatest influences known tn 
building human character and citizen- 
ship. Calf club work in Alamance is not 
only developing future Jersey breeders 
—which would in itself far more than 
justify its cost—but it is also building 
a generation of boys and girls, that will 
stand and work for those things which 
are fundamental in developing a great 
country and @ great people, 








Through all the Years 
from Cradle to Combine 


there’s never been a harvest glove to 
compare with National Napa Goat, the 
old-fashioned ‘‘goat skin’. A favorite 
for 40 years. A better glove because it’s 
all-leather. 


Tougher, softer, more durable. Amaz- 

ingly comfortable. Cost only 50c a pair, 

(the price most everywhere). Only a 

little more than a pair of canvas gloves, 

yet outwears canvas six to one. Keep 

hands from chapping and cracking. 
Send 50 cents with the name of your dealer, 
if he can’t supply you. Better still, enclose 
a handy dollar bill for two pairs, post-paid. 


Also available in women’s sizes. Made ex- 
clusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO. 
1011 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 





GLOVES 
This trade-mark sewed onevery pair: a the 
National.”’ 


only genuine N apa Goat tannage—' 
Accept no imitations, 

















White Carton 


Notre package at 

right—pictureof one 

horse only. Just 2words 
ustic Balsam. 

Now Made in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 
and healing—an unex- 
celled liniment, coun- 
Yter-irritant or blister, 

or veterinary and 
human ailments. 

Large bottle (baste long 
time) —$2.00 

druggists or direct. 
Lawrqnce-Wittames Co. 








a istributcra 
Cleveland, Ohie 











manufacturers, and by agricultural 
schools. Your dealer has it. 





ALLIC 7.4 00) SN 
STEEL BELT LACING 
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CASH WITH ORDER ILE 





This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


have no reduced rates. An 


of The Progressive Farmer SS s0N- 
ering ye x ene South Carolina, and Virginia, 3 - will pay many advertisers to 
editions of The Progre-sive Farmer also. The following tab 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount coun 

advertisement for four weeks will cost tour times what one week would cost. 


—_ 4 
le shows rates per word for advertising $n 
te as a word. We 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 











Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 

27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NEW JERSEY 


50 acres, truck and dairy farm. Good house, barn 
and other buildings. Wm. Robinson, Monroeville, 
New Jersey. 











_____sVIRGINIA 


~~ Bargains in farms. Catalog free. 
Co., Chase City, Va. 


Several large and small farms for sale in southern 
end of Princess Anne County. Terms if wanted. Also 
for rent with equipment. Owner, A. O. Baum, St. 


PLANTS 


CELERY 
Good Celery plants. July, August delivery. 
side Farm, Pomaria, 8. C. 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Cabbage and Collard plants, aN per thousand; post- 
paid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 


“Old Belt Realty 

















Sunny- 








POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Write for reduced prices on baby chicks, 6c and up. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $8; heavy mixed $7; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Mathis Quality Chicks. _—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
sates Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


BANTAMS 

















The Progressive Farmer 


FARM MACHINERY 


Delaval Separator.—Slightly used, splendid condi- 
tion; ne Hagan’s Dairy Supply House, Greens- 
boro, N. 


E-Z Quick Green Pea Shellers.—Separates peas from 
hulls. Capacity, 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $22.50 prepaid. J. W. Coggins Co., 

Cc. 








Sophia, N. 





HONEY 
Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, f.o.b. 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, 2 


For Sale.—Fancy white, delicious, bulk comb Honey. 
Write for prices. J. O, Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 











Buf? Cochin Bantam eggs, 15 cents; cockerels $2.50. 
Israel’s Camp, Fairfax, V. 


LEGHORNS 


White Leghorn pullets, sires out of 280 to 300 egg 
hens. Four months $1.35. E. R. Barnes, Sims, Cc 


March hatched, 











300 egg strain Brown Leghorn pul- 





lets, $1. Brandon’s Brown Leghorn Farm, Blackstone, 
Virginia. 
S. C. White Leghorn hens, pullets and cockerels, 








sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s End Poultry 
POTATOES Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Potato Plants.—Porto Rican, Yams: $1.25, 1,000; 
10,000, $10. Postpaid $1.75. John B. Pope, Fitz- PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
gerald, Ga. 12 Barred Rock hens, 1 cockerel, $20. Thompson 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato ‘plants, ninety cents per 
thousand. Prompt shipment guaranteed. Williams & 
Steedly, Baxley, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico plants, $1.75 thousand; five 
thousand up, $1.50. ady now. f.o.b, Maxton, N. C. 
R. M. Morgan. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
ANTS 
$1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.00. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand, To- 





~ Potato, _ Cabbage and Tomato ae: ~ $1.15, 


Potato, 
Prompt shipment. Georgia Plant Farm, 


100 acres Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Collard plants. 
$1 thousand. Sweet Potato and Pepper, $2. 
Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

Early and late varieties Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 
ae | $1.75; postpaid. 5,000, $5; express cojlect. 
Vv. C. Lankford & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Tomato plants now 











ready: $1.25 Ee 10,000, 
$10. Sweet Potato $2; 10,000, $17 epper $2. 
Cabbage $1. Wholesale Plant Co., ye Ga. 


Early and ~~ a plante: 305, Tic; 560, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; pos Tomatoes same price. 5,000 ex- 
pressed $6. S <a Plant Ferm, Franklin, Va. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; 
Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1; 
Porte Rico Potato $1.00. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Ruby King 
Pepper plants: $1.50, 1,000, Tomato plants: 500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.25; all postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, 
Georgia. 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid, 1,000 express collect 
Porto Rico Potato plants $2. Raleigh Plant 
Co., Raleigh, N. 




















mato plants, $1 thousand. Prompt shipment. Econ- 
omy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
1,000. Porto Rican Potato plants, $1 per thousand. Leading 
Baxley, Ga. variety Tomato plants, $1 per thousand. Prompt ship- 
ment. Write G, L. Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 
Farmers Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 4,000 and 


over, $1; collect. 
Cash with orders. 


Prompt shipments or money_ back. 
Branch Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


strain. Mrs. J, Lightfoot, Scottsville, Va. 


GUINEAS 














Pearl Guinea eggs: 15, $1; prepaid. J. F. Punch, 
Newton, N. 
TURKEYS 
Bronze eggs, 20c each; hens $6. H. Aygarn, Back- 
bay, Va. 
ae 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Pigs, bred sows, gilts. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Big type. James W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs; 
foundation pairs or trios. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc pigs. lL. Blackman, Nottoway, Va. 


> a —Bred gilts, boars and pigs; 
P. ‘Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 


oO. I. C. 











American National 














farmers’ prices. 








GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000 
at $1.00. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments absolutely guaran- 
teed. Reference, Commercial Agencies. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GA. 





Pure, improved, certified Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$1.35 per 1,000; 5,000, $6. Moss packed for safe ar- 
Immediate shipment. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, 
lacon, Ga. 


Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Triumph, Jersey: $1 
per 1,000 collect or $1.60 prepaid. Prompt shipment 
and good plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 








Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. illions ready. 
36 hour service. Tomato plants: 90¢, 1,000. ae 
Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
matoe at the following prices: 10,000, 





Collard and To- 
$9; 5,000, $4.75 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, treat- 
ed; shipped promptly. $1.50 thousand mailed; $1.25 
thousand expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 1, 
Jainesville, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
, $1.25 thousand; five thousand 





government in- 
and over, $1 





less at $1. Moss packed; express collect, Grady thousand, Count and quality insured. J. J. Boatright, 
Turner, Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. Rockingham, Ga. 
Summer Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields and Dutch, Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, June delivery, 


mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, Thc; 1,000, $1.50. 
Collard and Tomato same price. Can ship quick. 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


$1.50 per thousand; five thousand lots, $1.25 thousand. 
Guarantee good plants or money. back. J. Hughes, 
i m, Ga. 





ages purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.25, 1,000; 5,000: $1, 1,000 Millions ready. 
Tomato plants: 90e, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collard 75e; 
Bermuda Onion $1; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.00. ood plants, prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants; 
ee $2.25, 3. non! Express collect, 5,000 or niore, 











and Tomato plants, 10 cents 
dozen, 75 cents Tendred. A. J. Lockhart, Gleason, 
Tenn. 
Copenhagen 


Wenetete. Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
bage plants: $1, 1 ; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 
Collard $1; Rub: : eine Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.00. plants, carefully packed. Prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Millions hardy Cabbage plants, «dozen varieties, 
name choice; Tomato, also true Cabbage Collard, guar- 
anteed: 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 
10,000 express $15. Satisfaction, good order delivery 
guaranteed. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


POTATOES 


Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Sunnyside Farm, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 
Leading Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; postpaid. O. D. 
Murray, Catawba, N, C. 
Bop RICO POTATO PLANTS 
cted and certified: $1.50, 1,000. Im- 
jiate Rigen. Fine large plants that 
nee. Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000. 
—STAr PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 
i 
Cura Fara, Wittens eee 
rieties Potato plants: $1. x 3, 1, 000; pre- pre- 
Claremont, 


























paid. Bureka Farm, 
Inspected Porto Rico te seca a, ‘. 50; 
5,000 or more, $1.25. D. B. Moore, Pitts 





Porto Rico pate. $1.40 postpaid; 5.000 oa up, 
$1 per thousand f.o.b. Geo. Daw, Maxton, N. C. 


Porte Rico, Southern Queen, Karly Tritmph, Nancy 
Hall: $1.75, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $1 per thousand. Gev- 
inspected, Write Economy P1 











ernment ant Farm, Bax- 
ley, Ga. 

F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1. 2% per 1,000; 5,000 or 
more at $1. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 per thousand. 
ha Comenta guaranteed. Sweetwater Plant Farm, 
axley, Ga. 


PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL POTATO 
PLANTS at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Fully guaranteed. 

J. A. JOHNSON, JR., Rockingham, Ga. 

Genuine Iraproved Porto Rico Petato plants from se- 
lected seed; government tf + full count, 
shipment; $1.50 per 1,000. 
man, Ga. 








J. M. Chambers, Quit- 





IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS 
$1.65 thousand; five thousand, $1.50. 


Banannah Yams and Early Triumph, $2 
thousand; $1.75 five thousand. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Buy from a_ grower. 


ANDERSON PLANT co. 
Alma, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
$1 thousand. Guarantee good plants and prompt ship- 
ment. If its plants you want we got them. Smith 
Bros. Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Portc Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yams and Red 
Bliss Potato plants: raised from the vine; $2 per 
1,000, by express; $2.25 postpaid. Grown by J. H. 
Moore, 514 FE. Hargett, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, grown by me 
from selected seed; state inspected; shipment now. 
Price $2 per 1,000 delivered by parcel_post. Cash 
with order. R. B. Simmons, Schultz Lake Planta- 
tion, Summerville, 8. C. 











NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit an and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Le my pigs, $10-$20. Tyler- 


town 
Purebred O. I. C. hogs and pigs. 
Punch, Hickory, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs. bred gilts, boars. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Big Type Polands.—Boars, pigs. J. K. Ramsey, 
Bryant, Va. 


Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to 18. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 


Claude Spence, 





Write L. W. 














KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c. 5e. 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 














LIME 


Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Lime can be most 
profitably used in connection with acid phosphate or 
a complete fertilizer. Write us for literature. Amer- 
ican Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
bo aan Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Mnright, St. Louis, 
ssouri. 


Patenfs.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


ROOFING 


Roofiing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. » Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 

TOXACCO 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C&. Paducah, Ky. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good, 
10, 









































sweet chewing, 3 pounds 75c 
5. $1: $1.75. Smoking, pounds 50c; 5, 75 ¢: 
10, $1.40. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Gentemees Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Natural Leaf og —RBest grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when selene. Valley Farmers, 
Kentucky 








Murray, 





GUERNSEYS 


Guernseys. Stone Gate “Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Several registered Guernsey cows, heifers and bulls. 
J. J. MeDaniel, Cornwell, S. C. 

HEREFORDS 

Stockers and Feeders. —Herefords ; coming sarlings 
and trios. Weighing from 450 to 800 pounds. All de- 
horned, sorted in even sizes. Can furnish several car- 
loads. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 


























50 beautiful 1-2 year old Jersey heifers. 165 stock 
sheep. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 
GOATS 
Milk Angora Goats. Israel’s Camp, Fairfax, Va. 





SHEEP 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois. 


Hampshize, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 

For Sale.—4 registered Shropshire buck lambs. C. 
L. Doggett, Clarksville, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; ship- 
ped c.o.d. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


For Sale. —Spring Digs, Hampshire - Duroc cross, 
also Berkshire. One grade only—the best—thrifty and 
rugged that will prove a good investment. Six te 
eight weeks old, $4.50. Ship c.o.d. Crates supplied 
free. Keep ten days and if not satisfied return and I 
will return your money. W. E. Abbott, Newport, N. C. 


DOGS 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. 
Box P, Pana, Ill 





Donald Green, Oak- 


























Pete Slater, 





English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Collies, —— rds, Fex Terriers, 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans 

Hunting Hounds pe Collars, Supplies. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, C33, Herrick, Illinois. 

Pedigreed Police, Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. 


Shipped c.o.d. anywhere, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 
Minn. 





German Police. 











Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
be masteties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Fancy Coon and Foxhound puppies, $5 each. Extra 
good squirrel dog. Address W. D. Frazee, Burnham, 
Missouri. 








SEEDS 


BEANS 


Laredos $5 bushel. My Favorites $6.75. Geo. W. 
Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 


BEANS 











Newf diand St. Bernards, Police dogs, Rat 
Terriers. Lowest prices. Circular free. Fairview 
‘arm, Elmore, Minn. 


For Sale.—Four spayed female Collie pups, $8 and 
$10 each. White with sable markings on ears. Cherry 
Grove Collie Kennels, Rt. Harrisonburg, Va. 

Fur Hunters.—$50 buys my coon hound, Leed; three 
years experience in the hills and swamps of Tennessee. 
Terms to please. Mack Lyons, D 88, Springfield, Tenn. 











Biloxis mixed with Mammoth by eaamaed $2 bushel. 
W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 

Selected recleaned Mammoth vas Mammoth Brown 
and Tar Heel Black Soybeans, per bushel, f.o.b. 
Hertford; check with epics, Hertford Hardware & 
Supply Co., Hertford, N. 


CORN 


White Corn, bagged, $1.20; cash with order. 
Hil) Farm, Creswell, N. C. 


POTATOES - 











Clover 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEERING 
Have us sell your town or farm property at auction. 
North American Land Company, Inc., Home Office 
Ayden, N. C. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Fancy Table Honey.—Quality guaranteed; low prices. 
Also Italian Bees a ueens. Write for prices. 
York Bee Co., Jesup. Ga. 

















tt Mountain treated Potatoes; ay ae Bush- 
Simpson & Sons, Oxford, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
on ~* seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4. est 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 


Lookou 
el $2.50. 








For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, 
Cotton Seed 


Seed Corn, 
Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed. Sudan, 
and Cantaloupe 


Carpet Grass, Berm Waterme 
Seed. . R. Bush & Go., Albany, Ga. 


CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ns Pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
ansas. 








DOG REMEDIES 
“Hastings” Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
Postpaid, one dollar. 





s 
Hair returns naturally, 


cases. 
H. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


free flavoring, 5 
Golden smoking, 
Farmers Whole- 


Tobacco.—Rich, mellow chewing, 
pounds $1.50; 10 pounds for $2.50. 
10 pounds $2. Pay when received. 
sale Tobacco Co., R7, Mayfield, Ky. 


TREE KILLER 











Bo-Ko.—FEnough to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 
Tonestown, Miss. 
a eee 

Boxwood ae all sizes. Sydney Elliott, Belle 


Meade, 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon 
& Company, Dept. F1506, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted.—A lady living alone in country, desires 
kind, willing person as companion and helper. No 
society. References exchanged. Rt. 2, Box 41, Boy- 

ns, 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a ales job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto. School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED 


RAR eee 
Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Cencord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn $5 day gathering evergreens, roots, 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Somos unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, 


You are wanted to Resilver en at home. IJIm- 























~ 





herbs. 














mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 


store prices. 5 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Supesior, Chicago. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer ,work for farmers, _teachers 
and others. Profitable and An side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Cancord, Ga. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


A paying position open to representative of echar- 
acter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income, Permanent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 626 So. 

St., Boston, Mass. 


Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
stantly. Knockout demonstration sells Mendets amaz- 
ingly. Twelve dollars daily easy. Free samples, sell- 
ing secrets. Get territory quick. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 9A. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof). in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. 
We supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Meeochee Hosiery Company, Park 29011, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. - 


$75 Weekly.—White man or woman wanted with 
ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh House- 
hold Products to steady users. Fine openings near you. 
We train and help se 2 so _ can make up to $100 a 
week or more. rience necessary. Pleasant, 
profitable, dignified r™ w Write today. a? T. Baw- 
leigh Co., Dept. 53 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 
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June 23, 1928 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
At a Reduced Price 
> Leghorns, Tancred and Tom Barron 330 strain, heavy 
‘ breeds 290 strain, free range, We ship every — 
{ 











Pwevew 





$5 S. C. White Tancred, Tom Barron, Brown 

$6 and Buff Leghorns, Non-Setters.......... $ 8.00 
9 Rocks and Reds .................. 10.00 
» White Wyandottes and Black Minorc 

GMI eS Cush Ugg C4 Sicicwiee . 12.00 
2 Mixed chicks, bred to lay ................ 7.00 
3 All orders for less than one hundred add le per 
chick. Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. 
$6 Send check with your order. 

2 WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 

P4 Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
4 





Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. } 


CHICKS of Quality 





KENTUCKY 

















Cash or C. O. D. 5 1,000 
White Wyandottes ...$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Rocks 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
White 4.50 8.00 37.5 70.00 
Hisevy: Mixed. «60.062. 2.50 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Light Mixed ........ 2.25 4.00 7.00 60.00 





100% arrival. 
Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
Hatehery, Box 75-B, Richfleld, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and —— Leghorns. .$ 4 


From carefully selected free range flocks. 
Postpaid. 
The Commercial 





S. G. Tee. Ge Rome qn... ccs ccc 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons ............ 01.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix .......... 6.00 
. C. White Leghorns,, direct 
er 11.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, -Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 





TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS <0": 


SEND ONLY $1.00, pay postman the balance. 100% 

live delivery guaranteed, Fine purebred thrifty chicks. 

immediate shipment. Per hundred 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns $ 9.95 
Cheaper in larger lots. 


EE IN dra. yf ds aige cie!v:s ebrw'n ool aip' seek a 10.00 
FE RU UU on tin Seed ees sionniwacnces 10.00 
EI niente vss cs cene sede vee 14.00 
NN TEEN. ois cces ccc isectecens 9.00 
i A ee 6.00 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
50 100 1000 


Ferris strain W. Leghorns.$4.50 $8.00 $ 70 
Brown Leghorns .......... 4.50 8.00 70 
sasom’s Barred Rocks.... 5.00 9.00 80 
Single Comb R. I. Reds.. 5.00 9.00 80 
Black Minorcas ......... 5.50 10.00 90 
po eee 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


CHICKS C. Tuff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 
horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
$9, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


RIVERSID CHICKS and 


PULLETS 

from blood-tested, accredited farm-range flocks. Catalog 

and poultry book free. CUT PRICES. Chicks going fast. 
TS AND POULTRY FAR 

0. 4- 




















PUREBRED POULTRY 











Knoxville, Tenn. | 





—— 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


HE emergence of boll weevils from 

winter quarters has been so delayed 
by unseasonable weather that there ap- 
pears little need for pre-square poisoning, 
according to reports 
to the United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture from vari- 
ous stations through- 
out the Cotton Belt. 
Two of these are in 


_ 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


{ 
4 








North Carolina—at 
Aberdeen and at 
Rocky Mount. The 
records up to May 
16, says this report, indicate a 
light or spotted emergence and _ there- 


fore a lack of need for early poisoning. 
Cotton growers, however, are advised to 
keep a close watch on the growing cot- 
ton and be ready to start poisoning where 
20 weevils can be found per acre at the 
time of squaring. 

Il 


Rutherford Leads in Poultry Ship- 
ments.—Farmers of Rutherford Coun- 
ty through the work of County Agent 
F. E. Patton are leading the state in 
shipments of live poultry made since 
January first. At the middle of May, 
126,000 pounds had been shipped. From 
the state as a whole, the Division of 
Markets reports 1,600,000 pounds ship- 
ped by this date which meant an income 
of about $350,000 from this source alone. 


Il 


Avery Farmers Organize.—Under the 
leadership of 12 leading farmers from as 
many different sections of Avery Coun- 
ty, an association is being organized to 
market the produce of all the growers, the 
association to receive a small commission 
for its work. The association has ar- 
ranged for the use of a warehouse at 
Elizabethtown across the line in Tennes- 
see. The present officers are H. A. Stone, 
president; J. M. Phillips, yice-president, 
and S. D. Nester, secretary and treasurer. 

IV 


Largest Hog-feeding Contest.—The 
largest hog-feeding demonstration ever 
reported in North Carolina was one con- 
ducted this spring by T. A. Brooks of 
Bath in Beaufort County. He fed 356 
hogs for 58 days according to the Shay 
method and made a net profit of $2.62 
per pig. The hogs were kept in a three- 
acre lot with fresh water available from 
an artesian well and a battery of self- 
feeders sufficient for at least one-third 
of the animals at one time. The hogs 
paid the owner $16.07 per day for the 
time spent in caring for them and paid 
$1.37 per bushel for all corn consumed 
when corn was selling locally at 75 to 
80 cents a bushel. Mr. Brooks made a 
net profit of $932.01, according to final 
figures secured by County Agent E. P. 


Welch. 





HENS AND MaLes NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion, George B. Ferris. 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 





WH GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 


between reliable business houses and their pa- 
however ; 


trons, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should 
ally investigate 
purchasing, 


person - 
before 


land 




















A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
Products. 


~ > 
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| STATE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE | 
|___ MEETS AUGUST 1-3 | 





HE Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 

tute, oldest farmer organization now 
in existence in Virginia, will meet at 
Blacksburg, August 1 to 3 inclusive and 


already definite plans are being made to 
have as speakers some of the foremost 
farm leaders in the United States, 

3ut the best part of the meeting will 
be the practical demonstrations put on 
by the various departments of the agri- 
cultural college and the educational tours 
to the experimental plats and the dairy 
and poultry plants. Virginia is rapidly 
developing as a dairy and poultry state 
and those interested in these subjects will 
find much to interest them at the State 
Farmers’ Institute. Those planning to 
attend the institute will find comfort- 
able quarters in the college dormitories 
for the small sum of 50 cents but must 
bring their own bed clothing, towels, 
and toilet articles. Meals can be secured 
at the college dining hall at 50 cents 
each. 

County farm and home demonstration 
agents throughout Virginia are now get- 
ting up special parties to attend the in- 
stitute this year. Any Virginia reader in- 
terested in joining such a party should 
communicate with these agents at once. 





1 i] 


| COCCIDIOSIS OF POULTRY | 
“¢X‘OCCIDIOSIS is a disease of poul- 

try affecting principally birds from 
five to six weeks old to the end of the 
broiler stage,” says L. E. Starr, assis- 
tant animal pathologist, Virginia Experi- 
ment Station. 





“It is due to a microscopic organism 
that lives in the inner lining of the intes- 
tine. The organism passes out with the 
droppings from affected birds contami- 
nating the ground and litter. Other birds 
become infected by eating them with 
their food. A large percentage of young 
birds being received at this laboratory 
at this time of the year for diagnosis are 
affected with coccidia, which indicates 
that it is one of the greatest problems 
confronting the poultryman. 


“Affected birds become listless, wings 
droop, lose appetite, and frequently have 
bloody diarrhea. In a short time they 
die. 


“To prevent an outbreak or stop fur- 
ther loss in a flock already infected, strict 
sanitary measures should be used. Thor- 
oughly clean the coop, being sure that all 
dried, hard droppings are removed. Make 
a solution of lye, one pound of lye to 
40 gallons of boiling water. Scrub the 
floor, roosts and dropping boards with 
this solution, using an old broom or 
long handled brush. This may be fol- 
lowed by spraying and whitewashing. 
Cleaning and spraying the coop should 
be repeated every four or five days until 
all danger is over or until the loss stops. 


“Do not allow any stagnant pools to 
stand in yards accessible to the birds, 
Plowing or spading the lot is advisable 
not only to prevent coccidiosis but all 
forms of intestinal parasites. Pigeons 
and sparrows should not be allowed in 
the coops as they carry the organism ana 
may infect the premises.” 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 

£ a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, th. ...... vseee Mceee $0.2175 $0.1660 $0,133: 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 55.00* ere ae) eee ; 
Peanuts No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 07 07% He as ae 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.30 1.45 3.15 1.90 
Hogs, average, cwt. ...... wens s +0 See 9.60 8.90 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.92 12.51 9.80 7.32 
Eggs, fresh-forsts, d0z: ....cccccne0 28 28% 21 21 
Hens, live, Ca ienaie i yginiakn anaes ara ae 27 20 14 
Patter: -estved,> TB). 2 os vsenessiccvcme — AS 44 404 254 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.664% 194% 144% 112 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....cceceeee 1.05 1.02% .99 64% 
Oats; Neo. 2 ahtite, Ot. ...cccccvsees | SE% 8% 51% A5 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..........- 21.50 21.50 19.50 17.30 


*June 1. ** May 11. 


New York October cotton futures 


(last week), 2048. 














(19) 745 
‘pees 
3 Attracti 
3 ractive ; 
§ +. 
7 bd 
3; Excursion Fares 3 
» . 
7 Via : 
4 4 
© . © P 
3 Seaboard Air Line Railway 3 
> 5 
$ Summer Excursion Fares— $ 
3 On sale daily until September 30th, 2 
$6 with final limit October 31st. To sum- 6§ 
9 mer resorts in the United States. § 
: 3 : 
3 Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 2 
, geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- § 
3 overs at all points. Diverse routes. P4 
9 Special Excursion Fares— $ 
4 sedge . Ss es 4 
‘ To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 3 
§ on sale one day each week, limited to § 
3 18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 3 
6 Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 6§ 
» $28.65 > 
. b tela $ 
» Week-End Excursion Fares— > 
2 Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 2 
$ until Midnight of Tuesday after date § 
2 of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 3 
$ to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 4 
2 ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 2 
3 or information, apply to any Seaboard 4 
2 ticket agent or > 
4 ‘ > 
2 JOHN T. WEST, D.P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 2 






















Cu- 
and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 


these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
and squash. Dust with 
Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 


To Mexican Bean Beetles, 
cumber 


KILL 


taloupes 


FLU 


ticide. 















5 YEARS 
GUARANTEED 
We will send this 5-year guaranteed American made 16 
size nickel plated and stem wind watch C. O. D. $1.89. 
Biggest bargain ever offered. If you order two we will 
give. you one FREE. Agents wanted. Order today. Pay 
postman price plus postage on delivery. Money back 
guaranteed. Wineholt Co., Box WS-60, Woodbine, Pa. 


GRINDING MILLS 


That enable you to Corn Shellers 
grind at big saving Cider Mills 


all your own feed, 

grits, meal, graham flour, etc. All sizes— 
hand and power. Reasonable in price. Write 
for catalog and prices. Red Chief Mfg. Ca, 
702 E. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Water Everywhere 


World’s greatest ram operated by water 
from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 
No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
teed your money’s worth or your money 
back. Made by manufacturers of original 
Rife Ram, established 1884. 
Write for catalog. 
Dealers Wanted 

H. T. OLSEN, Sole Selling Agent 
19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
ean also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 


Dixon, Illinois 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires are one of the oldest as well as one of 
the most progressive breed of hogs. They are pro- 
lifie. good feeders and produce the finest quality 
meat. red Gilts and Service Boars for sale. Show 
a Berkshire litter at your County Fair this fall. 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 





RED POLL CATTLE "Mick BREED 

iif’s MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose. being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance. North Carolina. 








When writing advertisers just say I 
saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 





An Open Letter pit 


Sy: 


1S gs poe tt: <atle Lf. 
BUT ONCE THAT WAY 
ror 2 = % The well-dressed gentleman who smiled in 


the doorway was plainly a book salesman. 
The lady of the house sensed that such was 


his calling. She greeted him rather icily. 
—addressed to “Any Farmer who has row “Madame,” he said politely, “| am pee 
a si e o a volume, a single volume which I think will 
crops in his field and is look- interest you. May I not—” 
C4 
ing to make a Better Projit’’ ) 
“Ah, not any books possibly, but this par- 
p 
ticular book of mine is the only one of its 


kind in the world. It is only four dollars 
=a 
\/ 


“No books,” she said firmly. ‘Positively 
none. I am not interested in any books.” 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeresereaees 


Yerrrvervryrye 








and worth many times as much to its owner, 
May I not—” 
\ 


7. “No!” snapped the lady. “I wouldn’t buy 
~ re. it at any price. I am tired of opening my 

s Cae, door and finding an agent standing there 

ASCORMICH-DEERI bat 3 


a waiting to sell me z 
FARMALL ny “T thought as much, my dear madam, and 
that is why I hoped to sell you—” 


“T am not interested—” 

“T shall never come this way again, I 
knock but once—then pass on forever. The 
title of this volume is ‘How to Get Rid of 
an Agent Without Buying.’ Yes, indeed, 
madam, four dollars is correct. I thank you! 
Good morning!”,—Wayside Tales. 


Trevvvrveyvevrverere 





vy 


AXE ME SOME MORE 

Q. Can you give me the names of some suc- 
cessful bull associations? 

A. Yes. And both will hold conventions in 
June. 

Q. What’s the matter? I don’t seem to be 
able to get as much milk from my cow as 
I use to. 

A. Possibly you are losing your pull.—The 
Fertilizer Review. 


Ture 


POWER OF SUGGESTION 

“Did that patent medicine you bought 
cure your aunt?” 

“Mercy, no! On reading the circular that 
was wrapped around the bottle she got two 
DEAR SIR: more diseases.” 

I am putting myself on record because you ought to machines that you can take or leave—such as planters ' 
have ier heme Sie about me. Iam built different from (2 and 4-row), cultivators (2 and 4row), mowers (7-foot oa * Ema gematiid on. ; 
any other tractor and am ready to take over your com- and a 7-foot trailer mower besides), middle busters, lister — gg ek Practice of k eine - bride 

lete power job—cotton, corn, and all, from plowing to cultivators (4-row), sweep rakes, beet tools, potato tools, see . mod es at pore poe 

arvesting, and the year round. The fewer mules and etc. There’s an outfit to get things done! Or, I'll ein uieh Uta bak kek a ee 
horses on the place, the better you and I will get along. work with any machine you've got, from January 1 to replied: “Not lately.” ; 
That’s why my name is FARMALL. Christmas. At plowing, two furrows is my habit and 


Here is a big point I want to hammer home: J am they can’t beat =e at = “4 q aie . DAMAGED 

raising 9-cent cotton on many farms. Mules are on the In every section where I am — d id pu Joe Hass tells about a tin roof of a Kan- 
way out all over the South because I don’t need their me to work in good numbers, and you can find p 5 a sas store that was torn off and rolled into a 
help. Look at my photo above: my peculiar style of everywhere who will back up every statement made by rreaagl bundle ly a cyclone. Hering a 
beauty is what makes me the humdinger I am when it Mme or by my designers and builders. The dealer is ps te a peony ae en a ge a - 
comes to planting, cultivating, haying, plowing, belt work always on hand to help out on any servicing I may ask at ie ~-s —— _ Pres Priegh ~2- 
or what have you got? You may say I’ve got brass but for in years to come. eis a communication saying: 

I’ve also got the goods. Modesty must go by the board My headquarters in your locality is the store of the “It will cost you $48.50 to have your car 
to help revolutionize row-crop production in the South, _McCormick-Deering dealer. Go in and look me over. sepaired:: For heaven's sake, tell ue what 
and that’s what FARMALL, the one real general-pur- We will be glad to give you a demonstration, there or hit you!” 

pose tractor, is doing in every section where its efficiency on your own land. Write to the Harvester Company for 
is known. a catalog about me. 


I aim to replace an average of eight animals where- Yours for better farming, 7 | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
ever I go to work and I’ve got my own special crew of Cc. A. FARMALL, Esquire. | By J.P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1928, by | 
j 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComMPANY —— - 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, 111. BAD NIGGUH BIN 

sai attal CHASIN’ ROUN’ ATTER 

ME ALL DIS DAY LONG, 

EN EF HE DON’ QUIT 

IT TORECKLY I GWINE 
‘ SToP EN LET HIM 

Read the Classified Ads in this Issue <= OVER-TAKE MEst+s 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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Declare War on All Insects—Kil] Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry BEE BRAND 


Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- Powder Liquid M EN d WO M EN 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 10c @25e 50c&75c an 


and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. If 50c $1.00 $1.25 in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. o> oem Sentay 9200 te Dil) worth sf 
avors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
ete. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Seg ge qgcg@geagapvr a es 


h Dept. 10 PGF, . * _ 
- g W.T. RAWLEIGH co. ompble, Vens. & LF 
f 8 Please tell me how I can make more money * , 
OR } Olh, Tp ’ g Name ' ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
—— Address Doctuh pesterin’ de boss to take a res 
CEDAR opok 4 City. State ba but he sho wouldn’ hatter plead vey 
hahd wid ME bout dat! 




















